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I, 


To-pay, I, Grace Penton, am 
thirty years of age, and I am a 
thankful woman. Whichever way 
I look, I see a happy prospect. A 
strong wall of love shuts me in, 
so that the cold blasts of what is, 
I know, a sorrowful world cannot 
chill my content. Sitting by the 
fireside in the oak-panelled par- 
lour at Scarfside, with my hus- 
band’s stalwart arm round me, 
and my two children at my knee, 
I am, I say it again, a happy and 
a thankful woman. But, that I 
may the more enjoy these present 
things, and be moved to show in 
very deed the gratitude I feel, it 
is in my mind that I should write 
down some account of the troubles 
I (and he too) have seen; for 
things were not always so, and 
with us it was darkest before the 
dawn. The things I tell are even 
now so recent that I grow sad and 
creepy as I set myself to recall 
them ; but gratitude is sometimes 
a sense of dangers that are past, 
as well as of favours to come, 
and if the things themselves were 
unable to crush us, the memory 
of them cannot do me harm, but, 
as I have said, rather good. Good 
to me, and through me to others. 

My earliest recollection is of a 
great open space surrounded by 
lofty buildings dimly seen through 
the darkness and fog ; in the cen- 
tre of it, a high column and wide 
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pavements. Now I know that it 
was Trafalgar-square. It was 
night, and the wind and rain 
swept roughly in our faces as we 
crept along, my father and I; and 
the plash of the fountains seemed 
the echo of the storm’s cruel play. 
I think I was crying: the cold 
pierced my limbs, for my shabby 
clothes were almost in rags, though 
he sheltered me as well as he 
could with the skirt of his coat. 
The passers hurried by, full of 
their plans, their own pains and 
pleasures, and thought so little of 
the broken-down man, with the 
child by his side, who moved 
slowly along the slippery pave- 
ment, in which the lamps were 
dimly reflected. I was hungry 
as well as cold; for I had been 
sitting, shivering and waiting, 
since middle-day, in a corner, as 
near as I dared toachestnut-seller’s 
fire, while my father called again 
and again at a great house in the 
crowded street hard by, where, so 
I hoped, he had friends who would 
help us. I have been taken there 
since, and I was able to point out 
the very house on whose steps my 
father spent most of his last hours. 
They told me that it was a famous 
club, to which he had once be- 
longed, and that he had called 
again and again in the hope of 
meeting some fellow-officer who 
would aid him for the sake of old 
days. But it was Christmas-time, 
and many were out of town, and 
I 
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so none whom he knew passed 
the doors during those hours of 
waiting. Times were changed : 
the servants were fresh, and did 
not know him ; the house had no 
longer a welcome. And so, late 
in the evening, he gave up the 
hope, and came back to me, and 
took my hand in his, and we 
plodded wearily through the rain. 

Whither we were going, or 
what was in his mind, the past or 
the present—my poor father !—I 
do not know. By St. Martin’s 
Church he sat down, as if worn 
out, in a corner against the rails, 
and drew me to him, and kissed 
me, and tried to warm me in his 
arms. I was sobbing with the 
cold and with hunger; but he, 
though I had often of late known 
him cry over me, was soon quite 
still. I thought he was asleep, 
and only moaned softly, lest I 
should awake him ; but when the 
passing policeman, glancing into 
our nook, turned his lantern upon 
the wretched group, he saw that 
which spoke to his practised eye 
of no common case of want. He 
called another and another, among 
them a stout man with gray hair 
and keen eyes under bushy eye- 
brows ; and they drew my father 
from me, and raised him up, and 
some one carried me, and said, to 
quiet me, that I should be taken 
with him; but how we went I 
cannot tell. Isuppose they wanted 
to hide my father’s dead face from 
me. They took me to what I 
now know was a workhouse ; but 
every one was kind, and I was 
warmed and fed ; and then I cried 
to go to my father, for he was all 
I had. They took me in to see 
him—dead: so handsome and 
stately he looked, as I had never 
seen him in life. Such, perhaps, 
he was when he courted my 
mother among the dear Derby- 
shire hills. Of course I did not 
think of that then ; but the little 


group in that bare whitewashed 
room where he lay on the bed 
looked at him and me with some- 
thing more than pity. Some one 
—the doctor, I think—had pinned 
upon his breast a bit of crimson 
ribbon taken from one of the 
pockets. That was all they found 
about him, save a letter, written 
and directed, but not sent, for— 
God save the mark!—ill and 
starved and broken down, where 
could he get even the stamp? 
They fetched a thick red book— 
an Army List I have been told it 
was—and looked in it, and spoke 
of my father, and called him 
Major Folliott, And one—the 
doctor it was again, I think— 
stood at the foot of the bed and 
told a well-known story of the 
Crimean War, then still fresh in 
all men’s thoughts ; and when he 
had done, and it moved them— 
maybe the policeman was an old 
army man, for he looked very 
sternly at his helmet—he pointed 
to the still calm face lying there 
before us: ‘That was the man,’ 
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I was eleven years old when 
my cousin, John Penton, trans- 
planted my little white face and 
shy brown eyes to the farmhouse 
where my mother had once lived. 
Gathering from the letter I spoke 
of above that my father was 
about to ask him for help—for 
me, not for himself—the people 
in London sent to him; and he 
took charge of me with a readi- 
ness which was quickened, though 
then I did not know it, by anger 
against my father’s kinsfolk. The 
Derbyshire farmer was determined 
not to be outdone in generosity 
by the Cheshire squire, who had 
thought an alliance with his family 
a crime to be punished in the 
person of the offender by a life- 
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long disgrace. And so John 
Penton took me to Scarfside, 
How shall I fitly tell of the home 
that then became mine,and which, 
I pray Heaven, may be home to 
me to the end of the chapter? I 
have seen Scarfside in the early 
morning sunlight, when the little 
brook that flowed past it has mur- 
mured and twinkled with the 
brightness of awakening life. 
And I have seen it when that 
same brook was pouring its angry 
flood into the black curtain of 
mist that was stretched across the 
valley, and every hill-top around 
was quivering with the crash of 
the storm, and the valley itself 
was like a black-roofed vault. 
But it was always home to me, 
from the wintry night when its 
owner set me down, a forlorn little 
creature, on the hearth of the 
great kitchen, and the blaze cast 
back from the black beams seemed 
to bid me welcome. 

Try to see a valley as narrow 
as valley can be, so that at each 
end there is hardly room for a cart 
to pass in or out; a valley, too, 
so steep that the brook, full or 
low, is always in a hurry to get 
through it. On one side, like a 
green wall with a gray rock here 
and there jutting out, rises the 
Razor’s Edge, the summit of which 
is as narrow as its name would 
show. Scarfside, on the other 
side of the valley, so near that, as 
you poise yourself on the top of 
Razor’s Edge, taking care not to 
fall backwards into Kirtledale, 
you fancy you could throw a stone 
over it; Scarfside—the hill, not 
the house—is less hard to climb, 
and has a nice spacious cone on 
which to rest when you get to the 
top. Ah, the feasts that I and 
Kelpie, the sheep-dog, have had 
on its green sides, the races we 
have run, ay, and rolled down 
them, and the hurts we have got 
against the boulders! Poor Kel- 
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pie, she lies under the gnarled 
plum-tree by the orchard - gate. 
The long, low, gray house, with 
its stone chimneys and deep-set 
windows, has a large porch to 
protect one from the wind, which 
in winter sweeps by so keenly. 
The narrow garden running down 
the brookside, and the orchard 
with its old stunted fruit-trees 
and its stone gate-pillars—they 
are far too imposing to be styled 
posts—fill up all the rest of the 
tiny glen. Over the doorway a 
coat-of-arms is carved in stone ; 
for Scarfside—now only a farm- 
stead, and a small one—was a 
gentleman’s house when Prince 
Charlie was over the water, and 
the Pentons, though but a few 
acres of barren hill-side are left, 
and they have sunk to the level 
of the farmers around, have as 
much right to call themselves 
armigeri as the wealthiest baronet 
in the county. Something, it 
may be, of bygone culture has 
descended to the present owner ; 
and in all outward things, save 
his courtesy, a rough Derbyshire 
yeoman, John Penton, mixing 
little with his neighbours, has 
spent much of his time over books, 
and tended very carefully the seed 
sown when he was a boy at Derby 
school. His equals thought him 
odd, and so did his servants. But 
they set this down to the wrong 
motive: they and all the country- 
side thought him ‘near.’ It may be 
that a child’s vision is clearer as 
to agood man’s thoughts; for from 
the first I knew that it was ambi- 
tion, not greed, that possessed 
him, and that in his lonely hill- 
side home he was always dream- 
ing of raising his name and family 
to their old place. So he was 
able to teach me by the cosy 
kitchen fire many things which a 
score or less of years ago girls were 
not wont to be taught. True, of 
French, German, and music I got 
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none; but of Latin, English, and 
history I got much; and I well 
remember John Penton one spring 
evening taking me to the old 
London-road two miles away over 
the hills, and telling me how 
Prince Charles, the young Pre- 
tender, passed that way to Derby 
in the 45. There was not a soul 
in sight, and the hills were red 
with the sunset, as he described, 
with the eloquence of one to whom 
it was very real, the stirring scene 
that had once startled the desolate 
road: the kilted Highlanders with 
their targets and pipes, the Lan- 
cashire riders, the handsome Prince 
on foot, the ‘seven men of Moi- 
dart,’ and the long string of sight- 
seers; and how the John Pen- 
ton of that time had brought 
wagons of food and ale to that 
very cross-road, and given it to 
the weary and half-hearted troops. 
Many and many a time afterwards, 
when I had given Marjory the 
slip, I used to go to the same 
place and sit and dream of the 
bonnie Prince marching by. 

We were an odd group round 
the deep fireplace in winter. John, 
inhisrough clothes, yellow gaiters, 
and heavy boots, at the little 
round table at one side, reading to 
me Macaulay’s history (which he 
did in order to impress upon me 
its disloyal and Radical views), or 
hearing me some grammar. Mar- 
jory, the kindest of old women, 
who had nursed my mother, would 
be on the settle at the other side, 
her rheumatic back well protected 
from the draught; and David 
Boag, my cousin’s shadow, as 
once in a pet I called him, so 
closely did he always attend his 
master, would be in the chim- 
ney-corner, his legs in the firelight, 
but his face in the shade, sleeping 
perhaps, though often his piercing 
eyes would seem to glint through 
the shadow as they caught mine, 
giving me an eerie feeling. He 
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was such a favourite, however, 
with my cousin, that I could not 
but like him, They were all good 
to me, and those were six pleasant, 
healthy, quiet years, the first that 
I spent at Scarfside. 

1 have lingered over this plea- 
sant time because I have some- 
thing to tell now which I hardly 
know how to tell. Not that it 
was not pleasant ; far from that. 
But I must explain it as well as 
Ican. I was always glad to be 
with John, sometimes learning 
from him, sometimes teasing him, 
and I was never so happy as when 
Icould ramble after him when he 
went about his work. But there 
came a time when he grew silent ; 
the lessons almost ceased, and he 
seemed to avoid me, and was often 
cross with us. He went out earlier 
and he came home later than of 
old, and even Boag’s attendance 
seemed to give him no pleasure. 
I asked Marjory if I had offended 
him, but she only kissed me and 
said it was the master’s way. It 
was a way which I think must 
have been catching’; for I too grew 
shy when we were together, though 
I was angry with myself, and did 
not know why; my teasing ways 
had taken flight, and if he scolded 
me I felt as if I could cry, though 
when a child I had laughed at 
him in his sternest mood. And 
so when I would be out for a soli- 
tary walk, it began to come home 
to me that I had been living so 
long upon his kindness, and that 
it was time I did something for 
myself. A governess I could not 
be; but I might get a place per- 
haps as housekeeper, though I was 
young, for I had learnt all Marjory 
had to teach, and could keep the 
accounts even better. I would 
have liked to have gone without 
telling him, though it might seem 
thankless, but this could not be. 
So one morning, after breakfast, I 
spoke to him in the parlour, which 
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we always kept for serious busi- 
ness, and told him my plan. He 
asked me, looking gravely through 
the window as he spoke, if I were 
tired of Scarfside and its middle- 
aged people; and, if I had not 
been so angry with him for saying 
such a thing, I should have cried 
bitterly. As it was, I told him 
how dear it would always be to 
me, and that I had not forgotten 
the cruel streets of London from 
which he had taken me. Where- 
upon he said something of his 
thirty-two years and his roughness, 
to which, as being untrue and 
having nothing to do with the 
matter, I said nothing; and he 
asked me to be his wife. Then I 
did cry ; but it was with joy, not 
anger. I was seventeen then, and 
he was thirty-two, then and now 
and ever to me all that is strong 
and brave and good. I was not 
afraid to tell him yes, for my shy- 
ness seemed to have fled. I was 
only proud and glad, for I knew 
that Lloved him well. And John 
kissed my tears away, and took 
me to Marjory, and told her ; and 
so land John found out our love, 
and the old wainscoted parlour 
is dear to us both even now. 





IIL. 


I nave heard that there are few 
women so happy as to be loved 
by two men; it fell out so with 
me, yet it brought anything but 
happiness. I don’t know when 
it was that I began to see that 
David Boag was always at my 
heels as he used to be at John’s, 
but it was long before my cousin 
made me happy by a few words 
in the business parlour. I do not 
think any one else saw David's 
change of manner, but I did, or 
thought I did, and it made me 
ill at ease with him. He had 
become part of the household long 
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before it opened its arms to me; 
he was good-looking until you 
looked at John, and then you saw 
that his face was too long and nar- 
row, and his hands also. He had 
odd ways with his fingers, and his 
features were never still for a mo-" 
ment, he was so fidgety. There- 
fore when John told him that we 
were to be married, I was glad to 
see him not cast down, but kindly 
to me; and if he was more noisy 
than usual, being as a rule a si- 
lent man, yet it was brave of him 
to hide his vexation by a little 
gaiety, and good-natured of him 
not to damp our joy. 

At times life is like a full 
stream. Scarcely had I become 
sure that Scarfside would always 
be my home, when a fresh event 
came upon us from that outside 
world which seemed so small by 
the side of the little glen that 
held all I loved. It was the 
death of my grandfather, old Mr. 
Folliott. I have said nothing of 
his dealings with my father, for I 
do not wish to write any evil ; 
and indeed I am bound not to do 
so of him. He was sorry at the 
last, and would have undone the 
wrong. That he could not do, 
for my poor father had been lying 
seven years in Kirtledale church- 
yard, whither John Penton had 
brought him. But the old man 
did something. He made a fresh 
will, which caused so many tele- 
grams and letters to come to us, 
to say nothing of keen old gentle- 
men in chaises from Derby, and 
even farther, that many people 
round who had never heard of 
Scarfside before must have learnt 
the way to it; and I suppose 
that was why neighbours whom 
we had scarcely seen of late found 
us out at this time. Of course I 
was pleased to find that I should 
bring something to John, but I 
was vexed that he should have to 
go away about my business, as the 
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lawyers would have him do. It 
was needful, they said, that I or 
some one for me should go to the 
funeral. I would have gone my- 
self so gladly, lest it should be 
thought that I bore malice towards 
the poor old man, but for reasons 
I only partly understood they 
thought it better that a man 
should go. I was cheerful enough 
as I gave John his breakfast ; he 
drove me to the high-road, and 
there I stood at Prince Charlie’s 
corner, waving my hand as long 
as I could see him, now losing, 
now catching sight of him as the 
trap wound up and down the 
hills towards Derby. There he 
was to leave it, so that if he 
should return at night he might 
drive home without loss of time. 
As I walked back by the sheep- 
track to Scarfside—it is a little 
shorter than the cart-road—I tried 
to sing, for had I not good reason 
to be happy? But this was the 
first time that John had been 
away since I grew up, and my 
singing ended very foolishly. I 
was soon myself again ; the day, 
though cold, was bright, and I 
was cheery enough by the time I 
reached the farm, and quite ready 
to help Marjory in the dairy. We 
had plenty to do that day and the 
next; and onthe third, just when 
I felt that Marjory was very cross 
and David very stupid, a letter 
came from John saying he should 
return by the last train that 
night, but would not reach Scarf- 
side until between one and two in 
the morning ; and he added that 
we were not to sit up for him. 
This was like John, who was al- 
ways thoughtful, but he should 
have known that I could not 
sleep until he had come home. 
We were all a little excited by 
his return, so quiet was our life, 
and I am sure David was as 
fidgety as I was myself. Twice 
that day we were disturbed : first 
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a tramp called. Now we. were 
always very good to beggars, 
partly because those who live in 
quiet places are so, and partly 
because I sometimes thought of a 
little waif who crouched in the 
cold and wet on the steps of St. 
Martin’s Church. But this was 
a man of undeserving temper, for 
he was wicked enough to kick 
Kelpie—she was very old and 
weak now, and had crept out to 
enjoy a little of the winter sun- 
shine on the stones before the 
porch—and foolish enough to 
think that no one saw him. Be 
sure Marjory and I rated him 
soundly, and gave him nothing, 
but told him that when David 
came in from his work he should 
come after him with the cart-whip. 
We told David, and for a look 
from me he would have done it 
gladly, though the man must 
have gone some way by that time. 
But I did not look. 

Then, earlier in the day, we 
had a more unusual visitor; a 
lady, or one who seemed so—for 
she was closely veiled, as if 
against the cold—walked up to the 
door and asked to see Mr. Penton. 
We were mightily curious about 
her, for she would not rest or take 
anything; but when she heard 
that he was from home, walked 
quickly back by the way she 
came. We stared after her, but 
she never turned, only made off 
quickly. I tried to hide my own 
curiosity, but I heard Marjory’s 
guesses with pleasure ; and though 
David said little, he seemed to 
muse over it a good deal. In 
truth, towards evening I forgot 
all about her in thinking of seeing 
John again. 

The night was cold and very 
dark. That made me fearful, and 
perhaps set us talking of every 
mischance that could befall him. 
When bedtime came, after making 
up a good fire and setting out the 
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master’s supper, which I did with 
my own hands, we yet sat linger- 
ing on in the kitchen, and I was 
nearly selfish enough to ask David 
to go and meet him. But I had 
heard David say that he was 
tired, and I was loth to ask a 
favour of him, or to seem foolish. 
At length we went up to bed. 
Until John came home there 
would be no sleep for me, and I 
did not try to get any, but, partly 
undressed, and wrapping a blanket 
round me, sat at the window, 
looking out into the darkness and 
praying for him. Eyes were use- 
less; all things were so still that 
the murmuring of the brook be- 
tween its ice-bound banks was 
clear enough. I knew I should 
hear his wheels the moment he 
had passed the entrance to the 
valley, and my ears were on the 
stretch to catch the first sound. 
Then I began to think that he 
ought already to be here, that he 
was later than he should be, that 
something had happened, and I 
stole down-stairs to look at the 
kitchen clock. But it was not 
so; and no sooner had I satisfied 
myself than David, whom I 
thought asleep, hurried down also, 
aroused by the little noise I had 
made. Perhaps he was nervous 
too; at the time I thought so. 
Hardly had I got back to my post 
when the distant rattle of wheels 
on the hard road gladdened my 
ears. For an instant listening 
doubt ; then hope fulfilled took 
its place. He was coming,—my 
John was coming; no one else 
ever drove down the hill at that 
pace. I had heard him come so 
a hundred times, and I clasped 
my hands in thankfulness as I 
called myself a goose. Soon I 
could catch the jingling of the 
harness in the frosty air; nearer 
and nearer they were coming, 
hardly slackening at all, and I 
could hear now the horse’s foot- 
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fall as well coming swiftly down 
the well-known road. How dark 
it was! Iwas trying, but peer as 
I would I could not, to make out 
his figure as he drove into the 
orchard, when— Ah!—a loud 
crash that sounded dully through 
the stillness, a rattling fall in 
which splintering wood and kick- 
ing heels seemed mingled ; the on- 
coming wheels stopped, everything 
stopped : silence, silence. I was in 
the act of fastening my dress, but 
after one choking sob, while my 
heart stood still, I fled down the 
stairs, and with trembling hands 
unlocked the door before Marjory 
and David, who had both been 
awakened by my cries, could help. 
How quickly I sped across the gar- 
den and through the orchard to the 
gateway! Thank God, John him- 
self, and unhurt, clasps me in his 
arms, and kisses me with shaking 
lips. I cared for nothing more. 
They brought lights soon, and a 
gun to put the poor horse out of 
his pain: he was beyond help, 
Fhen the master and all of us 
came into the kitchen, and there 
was that in his face I had never 
seen before. We listened, and I 
clung to him as he spoke. It 
was no accident. Some one had 
placed a ladder taken from the 
ricks across the gate-pillars (there 
never was a gate there in our 
time), and leaning against them 
so that it must throw down the 
horse, looking for no obstacle. 
Steep as the road was—God for- 
give him!—he must have meant 
murder. The shafts were snapped 
like matches, and the dog-cart 
thrown on to the poor horse’s 
back ; but by what we cannot 
call chance his driver was flung 
sideways on to the turf, and 
escaped with the shaking. We 
gazed into one another's faces, 
and found the whiteness of our 
own reflected there. The poor 
old horse! he had been a good 
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servant, and I had often fed him 
out of my own hand. Who had 
done this cruel, this dastardly 
thing? and why? Had John 
laid his hand upon him at that 
moment small mercy would have 
been his ; and even Marjory would 
have made him tremble, the old 
woman’s anger was so deep. For 
me, John was safe ! 


__ 


IV. 

Tue peaceful life that we had 
led at Scarfside seemed to have 
come to an end. In truth, we 
had now much to think of and 
much to do ; and the attempt up- 
on my cousin’s life—base as it 
was, having, as far as we knew, 
no link with the future—filled 
less and less of our thoughts. I, 
indeed, was afraid to let my mind 
run upon it, my anger grew 80 
hot within me. It was all put 
down to the tramp; and if sus- 
picion fell elsewhere, we did not 
hear of it. They scoured the 
countryside for him as far as Der- 
by ; but he must have made haste 
to put the miles between himself 
and us, for they did not come up 
with him. We were all mistaken, 
as you will see. 

When our excitement had 
somewhat died away, John had 
great news for us. My grand- 
father had left all he had to leave 
to me ; and though the acres that 
once stretched on every side of 
the still stately old mansion were 
sadly diminished by long bygone 
extravagances, enough remained 
to give rise to a fair rent-roll, and 
the lawyers held out hopes that, 
by prudence, the waning fortunes 
of the house might in time be 
augmented. John had to tell us 
that I was quite a rich young 
lady. We could hardly believe 
it. Even now I was to have an 
allowance that to us seemed won- 
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derful ; and as he told us of all 
these things, I am not ashamed 
to avow that my heart beat faster 
—but it was for his sake. How 
old Marjory cried with delight as 
she called me an heiress, and 
stroked my locks as if they had 
turned to real gold! David's 
fingers worked faster than ever 
with pleasure; and only John 
seemed almost sad as he painted 
my possessions in the richest 
colours. Perhaps it was because 
the lawyers thought fit that I 
should live at Folliott Park for a 
short time before our marriage— 
as, indeed, we all allowed was 
seemly. They had arranged that 
I should go there in a month or 
so, when some nice old lady had 
been found to take care of me, 
until my cousin should have the 
best of all rights to do so. Such 
matters gave us a great deal to 
do. Still, I had time to notice 
that John, whose every look I 
knew so well, was troubled by a 
letter which came to him about 
this time. He did not show it to 
me as was his way. I would not 
vex him with questions; but I 
was sure that day that he was 
fidgeting about something, and 
he made so little of me, that I was 
very low when bedtime came. 
But what David Boag was doing 
next day was even a greater puzzle 
to me. He was always in and 
out of the house, getting very 
much in our way—now looking 
from the hay-loft window, as if 
expecting some one; now talking 
to me of my money—which, in- 
deed, he was never tired of doing, 
making such dreadful faces to 
show his pleasure, that I wondered 
how I had ever thought him any- 
thing but ugly. It was very fool- 
ish to be troubled by John’s ab- 
straction; but Iwas. Anditseemed 
as if David saw it and wished me 
not to think of it ; for in the after- 
noon he came and told me that 
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the otter was in the little pool 
just below the orchard. A week 
before, one took up his abode 
thereabouts ; and as I had never 
seen an otter, John and he had 
promised to fetch me, when there 
was any chance of catching sight 
of it out of its holt. I was not 
at that moment in spirits to enjoy 
the chance to the full; but David 
had so set his heart upon my go- 
ing, and was so eager that I should 
not miss it, that I did not like to 
disappoint him after he had taken 
the trouble to fetch me. I ran 
out with him without my hat 
through the garden, and down 
the brook; and we had just 
reached the end of the orchard 
above the pool, when we saw 
John—or rather I did ; for David 
was intent upon the otter. John 
was not alone—how quickly I 
saw that! And as I looked, the 
dull feeling of trouble that had 
been hanging over me for a day 
or two, caused by his coldness, or 
perhaps only a shadow of what 
was coming, took solid shape. 
There was a woman with him ; 
tall and young andhandsome. The 
one, in all certainty, who had called 
upon us while he was away. But 
now her veil was back and she 
was gazing into his face, and he 
was holding both her hands tight- 
ly and leaning over her as he 
talked slowly and earnestly, just 
as he and I had often talked. O, 
John, John! I had seen enough 
for my pride. They were in the 
road just at the entrance of the 
valley, out of earshot from the 
orchard, and where no one could 
see them from the house. I had 
no eyes for the otter now; only 
for him and her. As well as I 
could I made some excuse. Hap- 
pily David was too eager in his 
quest to notice them, and I made 
him come back with me to the 
house. Then I crept up to my 
room and cried, so bitterly! 
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You see I had believed in John, 
and pinned all my girlish faith 
on him; and I feared that my 
idol was of clay. Who was this 
woman, whom he met outside the 
house, and whose hands he clasped 
as I had known him clasp mine 
(here I fell to looking at mine and 
pitying them), and in whose face 
he gazed so earnestly? I was 
sure she was handsome; and I had 
seen her eyes sparkle from where 
I stood. But I was too proud to 
tell him I had seen them. He 
should not think he was watched. 
It should be left to him to tell 
me; and I would not make it 
easier for him. So I washed my 
face; it made me break down 
again when I saw it in my little 
glass, and thought how often he 
had kissed it. And I made my 
dress a little gayer than usual. 
But when we met at tea my ways 
could not be as before; and he 
soon felt that there was something 
wrong between us. Oddly, too, 
this evening John was more like 
his old self; he had got rid of his 
thoughtfulness, and rallied me 
quite merrily on my little knot of 
ribbon. Then he asked me sober- 
ly if I were well; and though I 
did not seem to be looking at 
him, I knew that he was puzzled 
and anxious. From this his face 
changed to gravity, which, as the 
evening wore on, took more and 
more a look of pain and thought. 
I would have given the world to 
have taken his dear head on my 
shoulder, and kissed away the 
cares from his brow, and the 
aching from his eyes; but that 
woman was between us, and the 
wound was too fresh. We had 
never had a lovers’ quarrel—for 
John was always right in my 
eyes—or we might have made more 
hght of one another’s displeasure, 
and drawn out the wrongs which 
we kept to ourselves. My brow, 
too, was heavy, and my eyes ach- 
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ing as I laid them on the pillow ; 
and it was a weary awakening in 
the morning. 


V. 


THosze were four wretched 
weeks that followed my unlucky 
visit to the otter’s pool. John 
gave me no explanation, nor did 
he hint at his secret meeting; but 
his manner grew colder and 
colder, and his voice more hard 
when he spoke to me, so that even 
David saw that something was 
amiss, and, in his good-natured 
way, I suppose, thought that by 
being more gay himself he might 
conceal, if he could not mend, the 
breach between us. Surely John 
would ask me the reason of my 
coldness, or give me some cause 
for his ready assent to this miser- 
able state of things? But he did 
neither. Only when he thought 
no one was looking at him, his 
face would grow sad, and his brow 
perplexed ; and he would sigh as 
he gazed into the fire with that 
fixed look. A hundred times did 
I yearn to kneel at his knees and 
kiss his weary eyes and comfort 
him, though the next moment he 
went out to meet that woman. I 
have watched him thus, and 
longed, until the choking sobs 
rose up and made me leave the 
room, that I might sacrifice my 
pride and make him happier ; for 
that he was fretting how he might 
tell me, I felt sure. But I could 
not do it. David's merriment, 
well meant though it might be, 
jarred upon us. As for Marjory, 
I knew not why, she was some- 
times vexed with me; and then, 
again, I would catch her looking 
at me in a pitying way, that told 
she guessed what was the matter. 
But she said nothing. Dear Mar- 
jory, I have learned how ill she 
was thinking of her bairn, and 
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how love was struggling with 
anger in her honest breast. 

So the breach grew wider day 
by day; and by the end of the 
month, without a word said, John 
and I had tacitly made up our 
minds that it was over between 
us. On the evening before I was 
to leave for Chester—that part of 
the plan was still adhered to— 
we did have something in the 
shape of an explanation. He 
asked me to go for a walk with 
him ; and we climbed Scarfside 
together, as we had so often done 
before. It was a silent walk. We 
both wished to say something ; 
but it did not get itself said, until 
we were at the orchard-gate on the 
way home again. Then he did 
speak, in his brave way, very 
shortly, and how much to the 
point I hardly felt, until I ‘got 
to my room, and hid my face on 
the dear little bed that had known 
all my childish joys and sorrows. 
Circumstances (it was unlike him 
to be lenient to himself, Ithought), 
he said, had come between us; 
and we must not blame one 
another in the time to come. And 
he prayed that God would bless 
me. Twice he said that before 
he went quickly away through 
the rick-yard ; and I went in. The 
spring of my happiness had been 
very short. 

However, we were more cheer- 
ful that last evening ; it may be 
because we had, to some extent, 
found out our footing, and there 
was no fear of our warmth being 
mistaken. Yet I was glad that 
we were able to be friendly to one 
another on this last evening of the 
old life, though a dull ever-present 
pain lay under my cheerfulness. 
Our talk was chiefly of my jour- 
ney next day. I was not sorry 
when John was called away on 
some outdoor business upon the 
farm, which would detain him 
until after our bed-time, and I 
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was able to go to my room under 
pretence of finishing my packing, 
but really to sit down and think 
sadly to myself that this was my 
last night in the old home which 
had taken me in when I was home- 
less and friendless, In the old 
days how good cousin John had 
been to me! how generously he 
had sheltered me when I was a 
helpless child in whom he could 
see only something to pity ! After- 
wards he had seen something to 
love; he had loved me once—I 
clung to that ; and then—a bitter 
then it was that followed. But 
thinking of these things, a resolve 
grew strong within me that, be- 
fore I left, I would tell him I 
freely wished him happiness, and 
that, forgetting the later past, I 
should ever be grateful for the 
kindness of my childish days. 
His last thought of me should not 
be that I went away full of resent- 
ment. The household had all 
gone to bed. It was close upon 
midnight, and still he had not 
come in, for I should have heard 
him pass up the stairs. What 
time could be better than the 
present, late as it was? I should 
sleep more contentedly, if not more 
happily, when I had got rid of 
some of this weight of gratitude. 
A month ago, and I should have 
thought him little satisfied with 
gratitude alone. 

The last time that I had waited 
thus—and yet not thus, alas !—for 
him had been on the evening of 
his accident, if it might be called 
so, at the orchard-gate. The still- 
ness of the house and the hour 
made me think of it with an un- 
easy shudder; but now there 
could be no danger—he had only 
gone to an outlying shed to see 
one of the cattle which was ill ; 
David Boag should have done it, 
but he was unwell and had gone 
early to bed. At first I was only 
impatient for John to come in 
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that I might see him, and say 
what I meant to say.; but as the 
time wore on, and it got later, 
and the house more and more 
still, and yet he did not come, I 
grew uneasy about him. Not for 
long; he must have let himself 
in very quietly, for, though I did 
not hear the door opened, he is 
moving softly in the kitchen 
underneath. Without taking a 
light I go quietly down the stairs, 
cross the little hall, and pause an 
instant in the darkness at the half- 
open door, fearful at the last lest 
John may think it unmaidenly of 
me. The door between the hall 
and kitchen is half open, and with 
my hand already stretched out to 
push it farther, 1 am stopped by 
what I see within. Surely this is 
not the familiar room where the 
kettle has so often sung, and the 
long oaken table mirrored our 
laughing faces. John is not there, 
but some one is—some one—a 
dark form crouching on the hearth 
in the full blaze of the fire; and 
at the sight of his waiting figure 
and the thing in his hands, my 
heart stands still, as it did once 
before at my bedroom-window. 
That ill-omened watcher so pa- 
tiently waiting, weapon in hand, 
means danger to some one—to 
John. The hearth is on my left 
hand as I look in through my 
door, which faces the outer one 
leading from the kitchen into the 
open air. There is no light in 
the room save that of the wood 
fire, which is burning brightly, 
filling the room with lights and 
shadows ; and though I cannot see 
the man’s face, which is turned 
away, watching the outer door 
opposite me and beyond him, the 
door by which John may come in 
at any moment, yet what he holds 
so tenderly is plain enough, It 
is John’s gun. He is waiting 
there, in the quiet home kitchen, 
with only the loud ticking of the 
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clock to keep pace with my heart, 
to murder him when he comes in 
through that door. What am I 
to do? IfI leave my post for an 
instant, before I can get to one of 
the windows up-stairs to warn 
him, John may come in, and it 
will be too late. What! Of all 
others, the man is David Boag the 
bailiff! He has turned his head, 
as if he heard the beating of my 
heart, and it is he indeed; but as 
the blaze lights up his profile, a 
great horror surpassing all I had 
felt before comes upon me, and I 
feel so faint I almost fall. But 
he does not hear the rustling of 
my dress; he is intent upon his 
aim. It is his, David's, face, 
and yet it is not. The features 
are distorted with fiendish glee ; 
the eyes are glittering with the 
glitter of madness, and the teeth, 
from which the lips are drawn 
back, are clenched in the fixity of 
his purpose. He is watching that 
door with the tenacity of a dog, 
never winking. Even as he turns 
his head to listen his eyes do not 
quit the door before him, and he 
clutches the gun with hands that 
are firm with the strength of mad- 
ness. Mad he is, and in a mad 
man’s most dangerous mood. A 
new thought breaks in upon my 
mind. As I think ofa hundred 
little things, I wonder I have 
never suspected this before. How 
shall I save John? 

Of myself I did not think, 
thank Heaven, as I leant against 
the wall, hardly four yards from 
this armed maniac, but only how 
I might save my lover. For 
the moment he was my lover 
again, and the last weeks of es- 
trangement were forgotten. Not 
a sound in the house but the 
clock ticking on, and the hushed 
fall of the wood ashes. Marjory 
and the servant were fast asleep at 
the end of a long passage up- 
stairs, little witting of the scene 
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that the firelight was shining upon. 
Even if I dared move away, there 
was no other way out of the house 
but through the kitchen. How 
I racked my brain for some plan, 
and bethought me in my terror 
that an old soldier of my father’s 
regiment, who chanced to light 
upon Scarfside, and spoke much 
of him, and was, you may be sure, 
well treated there, called me my 
‘ father’s daughter every inch’! I 
kept thinking of that, wondering 
why then I was not equal to this 
call upon my presence of mind. 
I dared not stir; John might 
open that door at any moment, 
and I felt no hope that that dark 
vengeful form, crouching in the 
shadowy room, would miss his 
aim, though the fire flickered, and 
sometimes to my fancy seemed to 
multiply him, and fill all the room 
with lurking figures, ready to 
pounce upon me. No plan oc- 
curred to me; and even as I 
thought, the key turned slowly 
and gratingly in the lock of the 
outer door, at which I gazed des- 
perately. It shook ; John’s fingers 
were on the latch lifting it; and 
with every nerve strained, with a 
face like stone, the madman was 
bringing the gun to his shoulder. 
This was no time for thought now. 
As quick as thought itself, and 
almost as still, I glided in behind 
him into the room, and as he 
raised the weapon, and the door 
was opened widely, I sprang for- 
ward and flung my arms round 
the madman, striking up the gun. 
Even so it was Heaven’s mercy, 
not I, that saved my lover. Had 
he not lingered a moment to scrape 
his boots I had been too late ; as 
it was the charge struck the wall 
just above the door. As David 
dashed me, screaming loudly now, 
on the floor, John, who seemed to 
take it all in in an instant, had 
his hands upon him and tried to 
throw him. It was a grim strug- 
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gle by the flickering blaze of the 
fire, while I lay only able to 
scream: not that David in his 
saner moments was any match for 
his master in strength, but to- 
night the force of madness was in 
him. Again and again he tried to 
dash John against the fireplace 
or the table, and seemed getting 
the better of him, while the half- 
uttered cries that forced them- 
selves from his writhing foaming 
lips told of the fierce hate that 
nerved his mad fingers in their 
clutches at his master’s throat. 
And I could do nothing, or only 
scream. But fortunately my cries 
and the gun-shot brought down 
Marjory ; and thestout old woman, 
fearless in her love for her master, 
gave such aid, that soon the poor 
mad wretch was lying fast and 
bound on the floor. 

Then they turned to me with 
such pitying words. It had not 


hurt me as I fell; but somehow. 


my arm was broken. I would 
have had it broken a dozen times 
to save John’s life. But I am 
glad that old soldier was not there 
as they lifted me up ; for I fainted 
in a very foolish way, quite un- 
like my father’s daughter. It 
was my first and last transgres- 
sion of that kind ; last, I trust, 
for it cannot be that I shall ever 
be so tried again. 


Vi. 

Tue doctor had gone away and 
left me quite comfortable ; Mar- 
jory was sitting by the fire making 
up for the loss of her night’s rest, 
and I could hear John moving 
down-stairs. It was just the quiet 
time in the afternoon when a 
farmhouse is always so still, and 
as I watched Marjory’s cap nod- 
ding, my thoughts, which had 
been nervously dwelling on the 
details of the past night, conjuring 
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up poor David's distorted face, or 
the ill-omened figure crouching in 
the gloom of the fire-lit-kitchen, 
began to turn to myself. I had 
saved my cousin’s life—my cou- 
sin’s: he could be nothing more to 
me, the night had not altered 
that. I struggled to make my 
thankfulness for his safety pure 
from all regret that the life so 
saved was to be given to another. 
Still I could now more easily say 
the words I had been on my way 
to say to him last night, and they 
would be more needed, for he 
could not but be sorry that his 
love had gone from me. So I 
was thinking when John came 
up-stairs, and told me what the 
doctor said of the ‘little girl’s’ 
courage; so gravely and tenderly 
he told it me, almost wistfully I 
thought. Perhaps he was think- 
ing of what might have been. 
Then he went on to speak of poor 
David Boag, and I listened, get- 
ting more and more interested. 
Twenty years ago John’s grand- 
father, the owner of Scarfside 
Farm, had been hard pressed for 
money. Scarfside was fast slip- 
ping from the hands of the old 
family, when a friend, himself not 
too well off, a man who had long 
lived side by side with him, came 
to his aid, and the land was saved. 
Old Penton did not forget the 
debt, nor did he think it satisfied 
when the money was repaid. 
Hugh Boag died before his friend, 
and when he was near his end, 
he sent for him in great distress, 
and confided to him his two infant 
grandchildren and the little he had 
toleavethem. Penton held it asa 
sacred trust, and, as such, handed 
it on to his grandson with the 
old place. But the trust was a 
heavy one ; there was the taint of 
madness on the mother’s side, 
which, in the case of the elder 
child, a girl, soon showed itself ; 
and no sooner had she grown up 
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than it was found necessary to 
confine her where she could be 
taken good care of. 

‘I never felt much fear for 
David,’ John went on, ‘though I 
knew that he was not quite like 
other men. He was so good a 
man of business, and so thoroughly 
acquainted with his work, that I 
came to feel secure. Here there 
was little to excite him, and I 
had always been careful to keep 
from him all idea of the curse 
hanging over him, and to separate 
him from his sister, so that he 
was not even aware of her exist- 
ence. Poor David! I fear he was 
the man who put the ladder 
against the orchard-gate; still, 
that is better than to think any 
sane man did it. Something of 
late must have excited him. I 
blame myself, Grace, that I did 
not notice the change in him 
some time ago, but I have been 
thinking of you—of your affairs 
—and have been troubled too 
about his sister. She escaped 
about a month ago from the peo- 
ple who take care of her, and 
found her way here. I did not 
speak of it, because I thought it 
might alarm you; and besides, 
we could hardly then have kept 
it from David. She hung about 
the place, and once wrote to me 
(there were times when she was 
fairly sane, and this was one), and 
made an appointment with me 
here. Luckily I contrived to 
meet her on the road, so that she 
did not come to the house. Poor 
thing ! she is fierce and violent at 
times when the fit is upon her; 
but she was gentle enough then, 
and I persuaded her to go quietly 
with the people who were waiting 
close by with the carriage ; they 
are very kind to her, I know, but 
I fear they will not undertake her 
brother. It was that and other 
things that made me less watchful 
of David.’ 
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John paused, but my head was 
buried in the pillow. Though 
my arm was bandaged up, the 
doctor had mercifully left me the 
power of turning on one side. 
How else should I have hid my 
burning face? There was not an 
inch of my skin that was not ting- 
ling with shame. How could I 
have doubted him, have wronged 
him, when he was trying only to 
save me from annoyance? How 
bad I must be to have built up 
this pile of jealousy, which had 
had no foundation, not even a 
weak one! I could guess pretty 
well the cause of poor David's ex- 
citement, but I did not tell John 
then, though I have since. Pro- 
bably David, whether in malice 
or in mischief it would be hard to 
say, had deliberately led me to 
the otter’s pool, that I might see 
John meeting the stranger, though 
his cunning taught him to hide 
his purpose even when it was 
accomplished. A wild jealousy 
of John, only, I hope, in part on 
my account, had led him to plot 
against his master’s life and love. 
How much of madness was in this 
from the beginning we can never 
be sure. 

But while I was so ashamed 
of myself, I was also trembling 
with joy—doubting, hesitating joy 
—yet ready to start into glorious 
certainty at a word from John; 
for if this was not the cause of 
his coldness, what was? Was it 
merely the answer of his pride to 
my own manner? No matter, I 
could forgive him anything now 
that the nightmare that had 
brooded over my love was dis- 
pelled. And so I hid my face in 
my pillow, and feeling as if my 
very hair was reddening, told 
John what I had been thinking 
these dreary weeks, and how I 
had blamed him in my jealous 
folly, and at last how I had been 
coming down last night, sadly but 
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bravely, to wish him in return the 
‘God bless you!’ with which he 
had parted from me at the orchard- 
gate. And then I asked him to 
forgive me ; but he was so long in 
answering that in sudden dread I 
looked up, to meet such an aston- 
ished face that I laughed through 
my blushes. But I was very 
angry next moment, when he told 
me he had put down the change 
in my manner to my change in 
fortune; he had-been thinking 
that of me on those long evenings 
when he was looking so sadly at 
the fire, and my love had almost 
melted my pride, I so longed 
to comfort him. Heand Marjory 
had thought this of me—that the 
girl whom they had sheltered 
when she was penniless and friend- 
less would despise them when 
wealth had fallen to her. IfI 
could have sat up I would have 
boxed his ears. I could do it 
now when I think of it. O, it 
was too bad! But as I could only 
cry a little (my smiles and tears 
were very near the surface that 
happy day), John had me in his 
power, and kissed me till I for- 
gave him. We resolved that no- 
thing should ever make us distrust 
each other again ; and now I know 
that nothing evercan. I thanked 
my broken arm a hundred times, 
but for which I might have missed 
my happiness ; every pang it gave 
me told me that my lover was my 
veryown. When Marjory roused 
herself she found the fire almost 
out, and we remembered with a 
guilty start that the dear old lady, 
with whom by this time I should 
have been far on the way to Ches- 
ter, had passed the whole after- 
noon alone in the oak parlour. 
But though she was a very grand 
personage, Mrs. Harcourt took to 
me at once. John was so polite 
to her ; and I verily believe that 
she was delighted to stay quietly 
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with us instead of undertaking 
my enthronement at Folliott Park. 
When we came to know her well 
she told me with a merry laugh 
that for all her dignified gravity 
she had been terribly frightened 
at her task, before she knew with 
whom she had to deal. 


Yes, to-day, I, Grace Penton, 
am thirty years old, and I am 
sitting in the dear old parlour 
where my husband first told me 
of his love; it seems but a month 
ago, so peaceful and happy have 
been the years that divide us from 
it. Itis not often we can steal 
away here and be quiet. John is 
a great man in Cheshire, and but 
that he is one of the county mem- 
bers, he would have been High 
Sheriff this year. There and in 
London most of our time has to 
be spent. Mrs. Harcourt and 
Marjory keep house at Scarfside, 
and sometimes, to their great plea- 
sure, we send the children to the 
old home when we cannot go our- 
selves. 

On my right arm there is a 
small hard lump where the bone 
was broken twelve yearsago. I 
tell John often what a disfigure- 
ment it is when I am obliged to 
wear short sleeves, and if I had 
my way, I say, I should hide it 
with a bracelet. But he will not 
have it so; and, in secret, neither 
would I. He says he is more 
proud of that little bruise than of 
the comeliness that makes men 
call me a belle at thirty. We are 
rich and honoured and sought 
after, but I ever keep in me- 
mory the ragged child who 
crouched from the wind and rain 
in her dead father’s arms in that 
dark corner by St. Martin’s Church; 
and at times when the nights are 
coldest and darkest John takes me 
there—no matter for what. Surely 
it is a debt I pay. J. 8 





AUGUST TO JUNE. 


—_——>——_ 


Just when the long June days were brightest, 
When woods were decked in their greenest dress, 
When mine was of mortal hearts the lightest, 
O woman and whim and wilfulness, 
To spoil my summer and leave me so! 
But there, I forgave you weeks ago. 


Dear, ’tis time that the clouds were lifting; 
Time, methinks, to forgive and forget. 

Whose the fault if apart we're drifting ? 
Why our quarrel? I scarce know yet. 

Ah, come back, ere our lives grow old, 

Ere eyes are careless and lips are cold: 


Have you forgotten our seaside strolling, 
Lingerings down on the misty sands, 

Murmuring music of waters rolling, 
Meeting of glances, meeting of hands? 

I am alone on the dim sea-shore : 

Ah, come back to me, love, once more! 


Somehow, with me to-night there lingers 
The fragrance faint of the flower you wore ; 
The touch of the hand, with its slender fingers, 
You laid in mine on the gray sea-shore ; 
And an echo of words that were whispered then : 
Ah, come back to me, dear, again ! 


Ah, come back to me, love, come back to me! 
Starless all is the August night ; 

Seaward and landward alike ’tis black to me— 
Come, and make of the darkness light! 

Come, and say, in my arms held fast, 

‘I have returned to my home at last !’ 


E. CORBET NICOLSON. 

















HAPPY TRAVELLERS. 








In these days, when everybody is 
travelling, it is most of all im- 
portant that travellers should be 
happy. Except, of course, at Ro- 
sherville, I am not aware that 
this is generally the case. In one 
of the prettiest scenes of Our 
Mutual Friend, the bridal dinner 
at Greenwich, Dickens says that 
the dishes were ‘seasoned with 
bliss,’ an article of which they are 
sometimes out at Greenwich. A 
traveller may have all sorts of 
external advantages, and yet, like 
Mr. Toole’s favourite character, 
may not be happy. Indeed one 
sees a great many people on their 
travels, of whom, whatever else 
may be uncertain, it must be truly 
asserted that they do not possess 
happiness. People of an essen- 
tially unhappy frame of mind 
carry their own mental atmosphere 
with them wherever they may go; 
as the Irishman said, ‘ They are 
never happy unless they are miser- 
able.’ 

Much of this unhappiness is 
of course unavoidable. There are 
many travellers abroad whom we 
meet intensely and obviously un- 
happy. Perhaps they are people 
who have gone through great 
trials and sorrows, and their 
friends and physicians tell them 
that they had better travel about 
the world to get rid of their grief 
and disquiet. There has been 
some great misfortune, some stun- 
ning bereavement, some bitter 
disappointment. Such persons 
have been advised, or have ad- 
vised themselves, to try travel, 
and have fortunately been in a 
position to carry out the idea. 
But Black Care can take his seat 
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in the train as well as on the pil- | 
lion. The slings and stings of 
sorrow and remorse will follow 
swiftly on. These are the un- 
happy travellers who bring out 
our happy travellers all the more 
distinctly. Many are the travel- 
lers who travel in the pursuit of 
lost health; but they have started 
on their journey a little too late, 
and the object still eludes them, 
disappearing in the despairing 
distance. Before now you have met 
with the man who is travelling 
to avoid his creditors, or even to 
avoid the police, This last class 
of people cannot be very happy, 
although they are often the very 
loudest in their jollity and most 
profuse in their expenditure. In- 
deed it is a favourite trick of un- 
happiness to seek to elude itself 
by these means. Then there are 
absurd people who make them- 
selves unhappy if they are over- 
charged in a bill or disappointed 
in anascent. In the graver cases 
which I have mentioned it is inter- 
esting even in the depression of ill- 
ness, anxiety, or bereavement to 
watch how travel often brings a 
quiet happiness of its own, which 
goes far to soothe and modify even 
the most unfavourable outward con- 
ditions. Nature has her tones and 
half-tones of colour and harmony. 
She brings her mosses and ivy 
and wild flowers not alone to the 
ruined column, but the perishing 
life. She gives indeed to decay a 
subtle spiritual beauty which is 
beyond the charm of vigorous 
health. Even those travellers 
whom we think unhappy, through 
the teaching of lake and forest 
and mountain, which are all in- 
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stinct with a spiritual meaning, 
may attain to a blessedness that 
is higher than happiness. 

There are even travellers whose 
essential business it is to be as 
happy as possible. If they are 
not happy now, it is hardly to be 
expected that they ever will be 
happy. Look at the young men 
who are let loose for a walking 
tour in Scotland or Switzerland. 
It is, perhaps, for the first time 
they are ‘doing’ it, and they have 
abounding health and plenty of 
money and the highest spirits. 
They have readiness and capacity 
for every adventure. They catch 
and carelessly toss back each ball 
of happy circumstance. Or take 
the case of the happy girl who 
gets her first long holiday abroad, 
who advances beyond her month 
at the seaside or the few weeks at 
the countryside, to gain a spell of 
real foreign travel—for the first 
time makes her sketches on the 
Rhine or the Moselle ; for the first 


time tries an ascent in the Tyrol 


or Switzerland. What draughts 
of pure fresh happiness are here ! 
It is indeed a privilege that those 
who are near them may taste at 
times of that elixir-cup of youth. 
And when the boys and girls get 
married and take their wedding- 
tours, they are generally eminent 
examples of happy travellers, 
Perhaps they are not so happy as 
they may be in a year or two, 
when they come to understand 
each other's characters and ways. 
But if they have given a little 
attention already to that line of 
study, they have the air of bliss 
which indicates the happy tra- 
veller. ‘There are some lines of 
country where these interesting 
beings abound. You meet them 
by dozens in the course of a sum- 
mer day, in favourite reaches of 
the sea-coast during the autumn 
months. For the most part, they 
are not so unsocial to all the 
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world as they were in the days of 
their engagement ; are a little glad 
to have the constant ¢éte-d-téte 
broken into, and that a breeze of 
the outer world should float in upon 
the stillness of theirown perfumed 
atmosphere. They are slowly 
subsiding into a stable state of 
married happiness. It was amus- 
ing, however, to notice the con- 
vulsive efforts of freedom which 
would be made by one or the 
other of the linked ‘happy’ couples. 
I noticed one irregular young 
Benedict, of not many hours’ 
standing, who ‘ began as he meant 
to go on,’ and even in those early 
times betook himself to fishing alli 
day, and playing at billiards till 
any hour in the morning. His 
wife, a pretty sensible young wo- 
man, seemed very much amused, 
and at the same time to have no 
doubt of being able to win him to, 
and keep him at, her side for good. 

This, however, is quite an ex- 
ceptional state of things. I wish 
to illustrate more broadly the class 
of happy travellers, and to argue 
that all travellers ought to be, or 
make themselves, happy. 

Let us look at the constituents 
of true happiness. First of all, 
there must be sweetness of temper, 
for the absence of that single in- 
grédient will go far to spoil the 
whole thing. The Naggletons on 
their travels are never a happy 
people. There is a good deal to 
test the temper and bring out 
character in one’s travels: there 
is often a competition of tastes 
and interests, and one has to learn 
to bear and forbear. As the 
divines say, we must take all hu- 
man means to promote the great 
common object of happiness. 
There is much in carefully sketch- 
ing out the plan of a campaign, 
and not being too inelastic in 
respect to the details. Then, again, 
the financial part of travelling is 
very important. You don’t want 








to be extravagant; but it is a 
great thing to know that you can 
afford expenditure which will 
cover all you really want for ease 
and comfort. A friend of mine 
says that the great thing is never 
to care whether you walk or take 
a trap, and whether you have to 
give an extra shilling or not. If 
you have a soul that can rise 
superior to all the vexatious extras 
of travel, you are really doing ex- 
tremely well, and are in a proper 
financial attitude of mind. If you 
are travelling in a party, it is to 
be hoped that you will be well 
assorted, as is a good salad. Take 
care to have plenty of the oil of 
life, and as little as possible of its 
vinegar. But whether you travel 
singly or in a party, the healthy 
natural instinct is that you should 
be gregarious, and not solitary, in 
your habits. I have seen parties 
of English people who, by their 


excessive insularity, have deprived - 


themselves of all the social bene- 
fits of travel. They just fill a 
railway compartment ; they group 
together on the deck of a steamer ; 
they occupy a private room at an 
hotel; they see no other com- 
pany but their own, and they are 
supercilious towards others. Such 
people are deficient in the primary 
elements that constitute happy 
travelling. Just as an English 
ship is legally supposed to con- 
stitute the floating soil of England, 
so these people everywhere spread 
a British carpet for themselves, 
and practically stay at home all 
the time that they are travelling. 

One great help in keeping a 
traveller happy is the conviction 
that he is making the best of his 
time and his opportunities. For 
this reason the plan of travel 
should be formed sufficiently early 
to admit of sundry preparations. 
You should study the guide-books, 
and not only those, but the in- 
formation of your own friends 
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who have worked through the 
same country, and the literature 
opened up by the guide-booke. 
Then you should be on the look- 
out for letters of introduction to 
foreign places. Then you should 
do something towards obtaining 
some knowledge of the language. 
For all young people travel ought 
to be a high educational advan- 
tage. It is always a most excel- 
lent aim to combine use with 
pleasure. We ought to have 
some special and carefully de- 
fined aims. Not only the linguist, 
but the naturalist, the geologist, 
the artist, the lover of history, 
each should find the locality best 
fitted for the special purpose, 
where we can verify our impres- 
sions and extend the range of our 
ideas and observations. All this, 
however, must be done within 
due limitations. We assume that 
our object is travelling and not 
amusement. I know of people 
who have gone to Germany and 
Italy, and have spent all their 
time in studios and art-galleries, 
and have worked so hard that 
they have returned home quite 
unrested and unrefreshed. This 
is all very well in the case of 
people who go ont for the sake 
of study, but not for those who 
travel for the sake of travel. It 
is best for those whose studious 
habits will take them into the 
open air to read the riddle of the 
rock, and decipher the secret of 
the flower, and to contrast the 
natural arcades of forest aisles 
with the cloistered solitudes of 
cathedral cities. 

‘The proper study of mankind 
is man,’ or, as the verse is some- 
times read, ‘The proper study of 
mankind is— woman.’ Human 


nature itself is the great study of 
happy travellers ; and where the 
travellers are happy, English na- 
ture reveals itself abroad with a 
frankness and fulness which by 
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no means is equally common when 
you are at home. Indeed, there 
are some curious people who will 
be cold and distant at home, ex- 
pand wonderfully when abroad, 
and creep into their shells again 
when at home once more. It may 
be true of an Englishman that he 
takes his pleasure sadly when he 
is at home, but it is also true that 
he mostly takes it happily when 
he is abroad. The lines have 
fallen to me in very pleasant 
places when I have been travelling, 
and by a ‘happy thought’ have 
found out happy people. We have 
clubbed for boats and carriages to- 
gether, and together have hunted 
waterfallsand ascended mountains; 
we have made notes of our travels, 
and told each other much of our 
histories ; we have exchanged ex- 
periences, congratulations, con- 
dolences, Perhaps very little has 
come of it in the long-run. We 
meet as ships at sea—a momentary 
salutation, perhaps a brief inti- 
macy, and then we part. Perhaps 
we exchange a photograph, a 
flower, a Christmas or Easter card. 
We go our respective ways, and 
the tide of life sweeps away those 
structures in the sands; but years 
afterwards, when memory brings 
back the entranced evening hours 
by the Alpine lake or Italian sea- 
board, you feel fresher and better 
because your lot was cast in for a 
time with those happy travellers. 
Such visions are rare, but blessed 
while they last, and blessed and 
invigorating for future years. 
And what is the peculiar secret 
of this happiness? How is it that 
while you mentally label the 
character of your fellow-travellers, 
and describe such a one as shrewd 
and clever, and this other one as 
scientific or artistic, and yet this 
other one as taking uncommonly 
good care of himself in every re- 
spect, that you only now and then 
find any one whose definition, be- 


yond every other, is that of a 
happy traveller? Goldsmith de- 
scribed his Traveller as 
‘ Remote, unfriended, solitary, slow.’ 

Now, our happy traveller is gene- 
rally the reverse of all this. His 
outward expression is mainly that 
of graciousness—certainly the most 
rare and engaging of all human 
qualities. There isa healthy men- 
tal and moral play of faculties in 
our happy traveller; there is a 
sunshine of the soul; there is a 
harmony with oneself and all sur- 
roundings and with heaven ; there 
are insight and sympathy and the 
law of kindness; there is the de- 
sire to invest each life thrown into 
contact with a portion of this 
happiness ; there is the instinct 
to make the lightest of everything 
that is unfavourable. Hume, the 
historian, has left on record his 
opinion, that the disposition to 
look on the bright side of things, 
and to make the best of everything 
that is good, is equivalent to a 
large fortane to its happy possessor. 
Such a disposition is a priceless 
boon, not only for a summer holi- 
day, but also for the long travel 
and travail of human life, as we 
pass over Mirza’s bridge of the three- 
score and ten arches, of which so 
many become, for so many of us, 
broken down abruptly. When 
Wordsworth described his perfect 
woman ‘ nobly planned,’ she is 


*A being drawing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller betwixt life and death,’ 


One would like to journey on 
with such a fellow-traveller, to 
take the turning to the right, and 
to go on the long walk. Con- 
trary to all pessimistic views, let 
us be assured that we are intended 
for happiness ; that we have to 
work out our way, clear from the 
shadows of selfishness and gloom, 
and, adopting the pilgrim’s staff 
and scallop-shell, realise our con- 
dition as happy travellers to a 
happier bourne beyond. _F. a. 
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STORIES BY FOREIGN NOVELISTS: 


THE AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


By Gaporiav. 





Ir surely is not derogatory to a 
novelist to say of him that his 
novels amuse and captivate the 
reader while perusing his pages, 
and that the spell once broken, 
the mystery unravelled, the 
works leave little residue in 
our memory. The primary con- 
dition of a novel is that it 
should amuse, while away an idle 
hour, or divert the current of 
pressing thoughts and anxieties. 
Gaboriau eminently fulfils these 
demands. He is a writer whom 
it is as difficult to put aside as 


Wilkie Collins at his best; his ~ 


romances are as enthralling as the 
famous Woman in White. Yet, 
once put aside for a time, it would 
be as difficult to remember all 
their plots and counterplots, the 
mysteries and intricacies, as those 
of that wonderful work. All 
Gaboriau’s stories are of one 
kind. They are police novels of 
elaborate construction, with plots 
cleverly planned and dexterously 
developed. Easily read, these 
books can by no means have been 
as easily written. They bear all 
the marks of the most careful and 
thoughtful composition. Their 
analysis reveals the most subtle 
weaving of a fictitious thread ; not 
a word, not an incident, is care- 
lessly introduced—all have their 
purpose, their ultimate end, to 
fulfil. At first simple, the threads 
of narrative after a while cross 
and intercross ; yet we never be- 
come confused, the whole plot is 
too admirably lucid in the author’s 
mind to be presented otherwise 


than clearly. Gaboriau is a mas- 
ter of logical deduction ; he under- 
stands the art of reasoning. An 
admirer has well said of his books 
that they are not romances, but 
logical treatises! For logical 
analysis he is probably unsur- 
passed ; and it is no exaggeration 
when a French critic says of him 
that he is ‘one of the writers of 
our time who has best linked 
effects to their causes, who has 
clearly proved the errors and dan- 
gers possible in deduction, the 
sophisms of reasoning, the devia- 
tions in the normal order of proofs.’ 
Gaboriau was born in Saujon, 
1835, and died October 1, 1873. 
His works are greatly admired by 
lawyers as examples of acute ratio- 
cination and remarkable perspi- 
cuity, and they are indeed worthy 
the attention of all members of 
that profession. They show how 
difficult are the paths of justice ; 
how even the most specious infer- 
ences from acknowledged circum- 
stances may yet be far from the 
truth, that to pronounce as to the 
guilt or innocence of a human 
soul is a task often beyond human 
powers. 

The French, who greatly ad- 
mire the works of E. A. Poe, of 
which they possess an excellent 
translation from no less able a pen 
than that of Baudelaire, claim for 
Gaboriau that he is a French Poe. 
It seems, indeed, that Gaboriau 
himself acknowledged that the 
perusal of Poe's tales in his ex- 
treme youth inflamed his imagina- 
tion, and incited him to follow in 
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his footsteps. But he has been 
something beyond a servile imi- 
tator. Gaboriau’s stories are not 
merely mysteries of crime, mathe- 
matically handled, in which the 
author's attention is solely de- 
voted to unravelling the problem : 
they deal with real flesh-and- 
blood personages, are taken out of 
real life ; the mysteries are only 
such as are created by crime—he 
does not love mystery for its own 
sake. Where the two authors 
most resemble each other is in 
their passion for analysis. The 
description given by Poe of his 
amateur detective in ‘The Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue’ might be 
applied, word for word, to both 
himself and Gaboriau: ‘ The ana- 
lytical faculties are always to their 
possessor, when inordinately pos- 
sessed, a source of the liveliest 
enjoyment. As the strong man 
exults in his physical ability, de- 
lighting in such exercises as call 
his muscles into action, so glories 
the analyst in that mental activity 
which disentangles. He derives 
pleasure from even the most tri- 
vial occupations bringing his 
talent into play. He is fond of 
enigmas, of conundrums, of hiero- 
glyphics, exhibiting in his solu- 
tion of each a degree of acumen 
which appears to the ordinary 
comprehension preternatural. His 
results, brought about by the very 
soul and essence of method, have, 
in truth, the whole air of intui- 
tion. These words too apply 
with force to Gaboriau’s amateur 
detective Tabaret in L’Afaire 
Lerouge, a figure that has pro- 
bably been suggested by Poe’s 
crime-loving hero. 

Gaboriau has left several such 
criminal novels, of which the most 
notable are L’Affaire Lerouge, 
Le Crime d’Orcival, Le Dossier 
No. 118, Monsieur Lecoy, and 
Ia Corde au Cou. He exhibits 
in all a wonderful capacity for in- 


venting problems that scem insol- 
uble, and for varying the nature 
and circumstances of the crimes 
committed. Each novel is excel- 
lent in its way, and it is almost 
invidious to specialise. But per- 
haps the most remarkable and 
thrilling are Monsieur Lecog and 
L’ Affaire Lerouge. The former 
deals with the history of an ambi- 
tious detective, who is anxious to 
rise in his profession, and hopes 
to do so by unravelling a mys- 
tery. A strange murder takes 
place in Paris, in which no one 
discovers anything extraordinary 
except himself; and he suspects 
that there is a great personage 
connected with it, and great inter- 
ests involved. The whole first 
volume is occupied with his en- 
deavours to prove his conjecture, 
which ultimately is found to be 
correct. 

L’Affaire Lerouge opens with 
the statement that an old woman 
is found murdered in her cottage. 
The perpetrator of the crime is 
unknown, and his discovery occu- 
pies the book. Side by side with 
this runs a second narrative, 
which, at first existing independ- 
ently, becomes unexpectedly inter- 
woven with the former. The 
whole is evolved so skilfully, our 
interest in the various personages 
is so fully aroused, that it is im- 
possible to put aside the book 
until we have discovered whether 
the man who is accused has really 
perpetrated the crime, all indica- 
tions pointing irrefragably to that 
conclusion. And yet he has not 
committed it ; and one of the most 
subtle touches in the whole is the 
acumen displayed by an amateur 
detective, who sees in the fact 
that the accused cannot account 
for himself during the night of 
the crime a proof of his innocence, 
rather than what, to superficial 
observers, would be a damnatory 
proof of his guilt. 
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From L’ Affaire Lerouge we give 
the opening scene. Even if Ga- 
boriau’s novels had no other claim 
upon the interest of English read- 
ers, they would be worth perusal 
as faithful pictures of French 
legal procedure, with its mode, so 
contrary to ours, of administering 
criminal law. 


Tue Amateur Detective. 


The head of the police was no 
other than the celebrated Gévrol, 
who will not fail to play an import- 
ant part in the drama of our 
nephews. He is unquestionably 
an able man ; but he lacks perse- 
verance, and he sometimes allows 
himself to be blinded by the most 
incredible obstinacy. If he loses 
a track, he cannot make up his 
mind to confess it, even less to 
retrace his steps. On the other 
hand, he is audacious and cool, 
and has never hesitated to confront 
the most dangerous criminals. 

But his specialty, his glory, his 
triumph, is in his memory for 
faces—so extraordinary as to ex- 
ceed the limits of the credible. If 
he has seen a face for five minutes, 
it is done: the face is marked 
down. Everywhere, at any time, 
he will recognise it. The most 
impossible places, the most unlike- 
ly circumstances, the most incredi- 
ble disguises, will not put him off 
the track. He says the reason is 
that in a man he only sees, only 
looks at, the eyes. He recognises 
the glance, without troubling him- 
self about the features. 

His experience was tested a few 
months ago at Poissy. Three 
prisoners were draped under cover- 
ings in such a manner as to hide 
their figure ; before their faces was 
put a thick veil, with holes for 
the eyes, and in this condition 
they were brought before Gévrol. 

Without the slightest hesita- 
tion he recognised three of his 
customers, and named them. 
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Was it chance alone that helped 
him? 

Gévrol’s aide-de-camp on this 

day was a former convict, who 
had made his peace with the law, 
—a clever fellow at his trade, as 
sharp as a needle, and jealous of 
his chief, whom he considered of 
mediocre ability. He was called 
Lecoq. 
The justice of the peace, who 
began to feel his responsibility 
weigh upon him, welcomed the 
investigating judge* and his two 
agents as his deliverers. He 
quickly related the facts, and read 
his deposition. 

‘You have acted very well, sir,’ 
said the judge. ‘ All this is very 
clear; only there is one circum- 
stance that you have forgotten.’ 

‘Which, sir? asked the justice. 

‘Which day was the Widow 
Lerouge seen for the last time, 


. and at what hour? 


‘I was coming to that, sir. She 
was seen on the evening of Shrove 
Tuesday, at twenty minutes past 
five. She was returning from 
Bougival with a basket of provi- 
sions.’ 

‘You are quite sure of the time, 
sir ? asked Gévrol. 

‘ Quite; and this is why. The 
two witnesses whose testimony 
convinces me—the woman Tellier 
and a cooper, who live close by 
here—were getting out of the 
tramway car which leaves Marly 
once an hour, when they saw the 
Widow Lerouge in the cross-road. 
They hurried on to catch her up, 
talked to her, and only left her at 
her own door.’ 


* The investigating judge (juge din- 
sruction) acts as a kind of public prose- 
cutor, and makes inquiries in secret which 
may lead to the discovery of a criminal, 
He has a right to summon any witness 
whose testimony may be of use, and he 
may also arrest on suspicion any one whom 
he supposes to be guilty. The word in no 
way corresponds to the English notion of 


a judge, 
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‘ And what had she in her bas- 
ket? asked the judge. 

‘The witnesses do not know. 
They only know that she was 
carrying two bottles of wine and 
a quart of brandy. She com- 
plained of headache, and said 
that, although it was customary 
to enjoy oneself on Shrove Tues- 
day, she should go to bed.’ 

‘ Ah, well,’ exclaimed the chief 
of the police, ‘I know where to 
look now.’ 

* You think so? asked M. Da- 
buron. 

*Parbleu! it is clear enough. 
The matter is to find the big 
brown fellow in the blouse. The 
brandy and the wine were destined 
for him. The widow expected 
him to supper. He came, this 
amiable gallant.’ 

‘O, but,’ insinuated the briga- 
dier indignantly, ‘she was very 
ugly and dreadfully old !’ 

Gévrol gave the honest police- 
man a knowing look, and said, 

‘Let me tell you, brigadier, 
that a woman who has money is 
always young and pretty if she 
likes,’ 

‘Perhaps there may be some- 
thing in that,’ said the judge ; * but 
that is not what strikes me most. 
It is rather those words of the 
Widow Lerouge: “If I wanted 
more money I should have it.”’ 

‘That is also what aroused my 
attention,’ confirmed the justice of 
the peace. 

But Gévrol no longer took the 
trouble to listen. He had his 
clue. He examined carefully all 
the nooks and corners of the 
room. Suddenly he turned again 
to the justice. 

‘I have it! exclaimed he. 
‘ Was it not on Tuesday that the 
weather changed? It had been 
freezing for a fortnight, and on 
Tuesday it rained. At what time 
did the rain begin? 

‘At half-past nine,’ answered 


the brigadier. ‘I was coming 
from supper, and going to take a 
turn at the balls, when I was 
overtaken by a shower opposite 
the Rue des Pécheurs. In less 
than ten minutes there was half 
an inch of water in the street.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Gévrol. 
‘Then ifa man came after half- 
past nine his boots must have 
been covered with mud; if not 
he must have come before. You 
must have been able to see that, 
since the floor is polished. Were 
there any footmarks, sir ? 

* I must confess that we did not 
think about that.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the police-agent, in 
a tone of vexation, ‘that is a 
pity.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ said the 
justice; ‘there is still time to 
look, not in this room, but in 
the next. We have not moved 
a thing there. My steps and the 
brigader’s can easily be distin- 
guished. Come.’ 

As the justice opened the door 
into the other room, Gévrol 
stopped him. 

‘I will ask you, sir,’ said he, 
‘to allow me to examine every- 
thing before any one enters. It 
is of importance to me.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said M. Daburon. 

Gévrol entered first, and all 
behind him stopped on the 
threshold. Thus they took in at 
a glance the scene of the crime. 

As the justice had said, every- 
thing appeared to have been 
turned upside down by some mad- 
man. 

In the middle of the room a 
table was laid. A fine snow- 
white tablecloth covered it. Upon 
it stood a beautiful cut-glass gob- 
let, a knife, and a china plate. 
There was also a bottle of wine 
almost untouched, and a bottle of 
brandy, from which about five or 
six little glasses had been drunk. 

On the right, along the wall, 
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stood two handsome walnut-wood 
cupboards with wrought locks, 
one on each side of the window. 
Both were empty, and their con- 
tents lay strewn about over the 


whole floor. They were clothes 
and linen, unfolded, thrown about 
and tumbled. 

At the end of the room, near 
the fireplace, a large wall-cup- 
board, containing table-utensils, 
stood open. On the other side of 
the fireplace an old writing-table, 
with a marble top, had been 
forced open, broken to pieces, 
and doubtless searched in its 
smallest cracks. The desk had 
been torn off, and hung on one 
hinge; the drawers had been 
pulled out and thrown on the 
ground. And on the left, the 
bed had been entirely undone and 
overhauled. Even the straw had 
been pulled out of the mattress. 

‘Not the faintest mark!’ mut- 
tered Gévrol, annoyed. ‘He 
must have come before half-past 
nine o'clock. We may go in now 
without any objection.’ 

He went in, and walked straight 
up to the corpse of the Widow 
Lerouge, and knelt down next it. 

‘There is no denying it,’ mut- 
tered he; ‘it is neatly done. 
The murderer is no mere appren- 
tice.’ 

Then looking about him to 
right and left, 

*O, OY continued he, ‘ the poor 
thing was just cooking when the 
knock came. There is her sauce- 
pan on the ground, and her ham 
and eggs. The brute had not 
the patience to wait for his din- 
ner. The gentleman was in a 
hurry ; he gave the blow with an 
empty stomach. So that he can- 
not even urge in his excuse the 
merriment caused by the wine.’ 

‘It is plain,’ said the justice of 
the peace to the judge, ‘ that 
theft was the motive of the crime.’ 
‘It is probable,’ said Gévrol 
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slyly. ‘It must be for that rea- 
son that we do not see a trace of 
silver on the table.’ 

‘See, here are pieces of gold in 
this drawer! exclaimed Lecoq, 
who was also rummaging. ‘ Here 
are 320 francs |’ 

‘Well, I never!’ exclaimed 
Gévrol, somewhat disconcerted. 

But he soon recovered from his 
surprise, and continued, 

‘He must have forgotten them ; 
I have heard of stranger cases than 
that. I have seen an assassin 
who, when he had accomplished 
the murder, lost his head so com- 
pletely that he no longer remem- 
bered what he had come for, and 
ran away without taking any- 
thing. Our friend may have been 
overcome. Who knows whether 
he may not have been disturbed ? 
Some one may have knocked at 
the door. What leads me to 
think that is, that the scoundrel 


‘ did not leave the candle burning; 


he took the trouble to blow it 
out.’ 

‘Bah! said Lecoq, ‘that does 
not prove anything. Perhaps he 
was an economical and careful 
man.’ 

The two agents continued their 
investigations all through the 
house; but the most minute 
search failed to reveal anything. 
Not a convicting circumstance, 
not the slightest indication which 
could serve as mark or starting- 
point. Even all the Widow 
Lerouge’s papers—if she had any 
—had disappeared. Not a letter 
was discovered, not a scrap of 
paper—nothing. 

From time to time Gévrol 
stopped to swear or to grumble. 

‘QO, it was neatly done! I call 
that work done in A 1 style. 
The scoundrel has some skill.’ 

‘Well, sirs? at length asked 
the judge. 

‘We must begin again, sir,’ re- 
plied Gévrol ; ‘ the game is where 
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it stood. The rascal had taken 
every precaution with the great- 
est care. But I will catch him 
yet. Before this evening I will 
have a dozen men about the coun- 
try. Besides, we are sure of get- 
ting him. He has carried off sil- 
ver and jewels. He is lost.’ 

‘But in spite of all that,’ said 
M. Daburon, ‘ we are no further 
than we were this morning.’ 

* By Jove ! we do what we can,’ 
grumbled Gévrol. 

*I say,’ said Lecoq, in half a 
whisper, ‘why is not Father 
Bring-to-light here ? 

‘ What could he do more than 
we? objected Gévrol, with a 
furious glance at his subordinate 
officer. 

Lecoq bent his head down, and 
did not breathe another word, in- 
wardly delighted to have wounded 
his superior’s feelings. 

‘Who is this Father Bring-to- 
light ? asked the judge ; ‘it seems 
to me I must bave heard his name 
somewhere.’ 

‘He is a sharp man,’ exclaimed 
Lecoq. 

‘ He was formerly employed at 
the Ment de Piété,’ added Gévrol 
—‘a rich old man, whose real 
name is Tabaret. He acts as de- 
tective for his own amusement.’ 

‘And to add to his fortune,’ 
put in the justice. 

*Not he! answered Lecogq; 
‘no fear of that. Itis so entirely 
for glory that he labours, that he 
is often out of pocket by it. Why, 
it is an amusement for him! We 
call him Bring - to - light among 
ourselves, because of a sentence 
that he is always repeating. O, 
he is great, that old mastiff! It 
was he who, in that affair about 
the banker’s wife, you know, 
guessed that the woman had 
robbed herself, and proved it.’ 

‘That is true,’ broke in Gévrol 
sharply. ‘It was also he who 
almost cut the throat of that poor 


Deréme, the little tailor, who was 
accused of killing his wife—a 
good-for-nothing—and who was 
innocent.’ 

‘We are wasting our time, 
gentlemen,’ interrupted the judge. 
And turning to Lecoq: ‘Go,’ 
said he, ‘and bring me Father 
Tabaret. I have often heard him 
spoken of; I shall not be sorry 
to see him at work.’ 

Lecoqg ran off: Gévrol was 
seriously annoyed. 

‘Sir,’ said he to the judge, 
‘you have certainly a right to 
employ the services of whomever 
you please, but—’ 

‘Do not be vexed, M. Gévrol,’ 
broke in M. Daburon. ‘ Our ac- 
quaintance is not of yesterday. 
I know what you are worth, only 
to-day we are of entirely different 
opinion. You cling obstinately 
to your dark man, while I am 
convinced that you are not on 
the track.’ 

‘I believe I am right,’ answer- 
ed the head of the police, ‘and I 
hope to prove it to you. I will 
find the scoundrel, whoever he 
may be.’ 

‘I ask no more.’ 

‘Only, if you would allow me 
to give you—what shall I say, 
without being disrespectful !— 
some advice.’ 

* Speak.’ 

‘Well, I would ask you to mis- 
trust Father Tabaret.’ 

‘Indeed! and why? 

‘ Because the man is too ex- 
citable. He acts the part of de- 
tective for the sake of success, 
just as much as an author. And 
as he is vainer than a peacock, he 
is apt to be carried away, to jump 
at conclusions. The moment he 
comes into the presence of a crime 
—like the one to-day, for instance 
—he pretends to explain every- 
thing on the spot ; and, in truth, 
he invents some story which ex- 
actly suits the situation. He 































pretends, from a single fact, to be 
able to build up all the scenes of 
the assassination, like that learned 
man who could build up extinct 
animals from a single bone. Some- 
times he guesses rightly, but 
often he is mistaken. Thus, in 
that affair of the tailor, that un- 
fortunate Deréme, without me—’ 

‘Thank you for your advice,’ 
broke in M. Daburon. ‘I shall 
make use of it. Now,’ continued 
he, turning to the justice of peace, 
‘we must try, at whatever cost, 
to discover from what part this 
Widow Lerouge came.’ 

The troop of witnesses, led by 
the brigadier of police, began once 
more to defile before the judge. 

But no new facts came to light. 


He was interrupted by Lecoq, 
who came in quite out of breath. 
‘Here is Father Tabaret,’ said 


he. ‘I met him as he was just_ 


going out. What a man! He 
would not even wait for the train 
to start: he gave I don’t know 
how much to a coachman, and 
we have got here in fifty minutes 
—got ahead of the railway ! 

Almost at the same moment 
there appeared on the threshold 
@ man whose appearance, it must 
be confessed, by no means corre- 
sponded to the idea one might 
form of a detective for honour 
and glory. 

He was about sixty, and did 
not seem to carry his years very 
lightly. Short, thin, and a little 
bent, he leaned on a thick stick 
with a carved ivory head. 

His round face had that ex- 
pression of perpetual astonish- 
ment mixed with alarm that has 
made the fortune of two Palais 
Royal comedians. He was care- 
fully shaved, had a very short 
chin, thick good-humoured lips, 
and his nose disagreeably turned 
up like the bell of some instru- 
ments of M. Sax. 
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His eyes, of a dull gray, small, 
with red rims, said absolutely 
nothing ; but they were wearying 
by their unendurable mobility. 
A few straight hairs shaded his 
forehead, retreating like a grey- 
hound’s, and did not succeed in 
hiding two large gaping ears 
standing out a long way from the 
head. 

He was very comfortably dress- 
ed, as clean as a new shoe, dis- 
playing linen of a dazzling white- 
ness, and wearing silk gloves and 
gaiters. A long chain of very 
massive gold, of detestable taste, 
surrounded his neck three times, 
and fell in cascades into his waist- 
coat-pocket. 

Father Tabaret, alias Bring-to- 
light, bowed to the ground in the 
doorway, bending his old back 
into a bow. In the humblest of 
voices, he asked, 

‘Has the judge condescended 
to send for me? 

‘Yes,’ answered M. Daburon ; 
and aside to himself he said, ‘If 
that is an able man, at any rate 
he does not look like it.’ 

‘I am here,’ continued the 
man, ‘quite at the service of 
Justice.’ 

‘The matter is,’ said the judge, 
‘to see whether you, more for- 
tunate than we have been, may 
succeed in discovering some 
token which may put us on the 
murderer's track, ‘The matter 
shall be explained to you.’ 

*O, I know enough about it,’ 
interrupted Father Tabaret ; ‘ Le- 
coq told me the whole thing on 
our way, quite as much as [ 
need,’ 

*‘Yet—’ began the justice of 
the peace. 

‘Only trust to me, sir. I like 
to act without instructions, so as 
to be more sure of my own impres- 
sions. When one knows other 
people’s opinions one is apt to be 
influenced against one’s will, so 
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that— Well, I will begin my 
search with Lecoq.’ 

While he was speaking, his 
little gray eyes kindled and light- 
ed up likeacarbuncle. His face 
reflected inward delight, and even 
his wrinkles seemed to laugh. 
He had drawn himself up, and, 
with almost a light step, he has- 
tened into the second room. 

He remained there about half 
an hour, and then ran out. He 
returned to it, went out again ; 
again reappeared, and went away 
again at once. The judges could 
not help noticing in him that 
restless and unquiet anxiety of a 
dog who is on the hunt. Even 
his trumpet-like nose was moving, 
as though to breathe in some 
subtle emanation from the mur- 
derer. As he came and went, he 
talked aloud and gesticulated, 
apostrophised himself, called him- 
self names, gave little cries of 
triumph, or encouraged himself. 
He did not leave Lecoq one 
moment’s peace. He needed this 
or that or some other thing. He 
asked for pencil and paper, then 
he wanted a spade. Presently he 
called for some plaster, some 
water, and a bottle of oil. 

After more than an hour, the 
judge, who was beginning to grow 
impatient, inquired what had be- 
come of his volunteer. 

‘He is on the road,’ answered 
the brigadier, ‘lying face down- 
wards in the mud, and he is mix- 
ing some plaster in a plate. He 
says he has almost finished, and 
will come back directly.’ 

In reality he came back almost 
immediately— joyous, triumphant, 
looking twenty years younger. 

Lecoq followed him, carrying a 
large basket with the greatest care. 

‘TI have it,’ said he to the judge ; 
‘it is complete. It is brought to 
light now, and as plain as day- 
light. Lecoq, my boy, put the 
basket on the table.’ 


‘Speak, M. Tabaret,’ said the 
judge. 

The man had emptied the con- 
tents of his basket on to the table 
—a large lump of clay, several 
large sheets of paper, and three or 
four little pieces of still wet plas- 
ter. Standing before this table, 
he looked almost grotesque, strik- 
ingly resembling those gentlemen 
who, on the public places, per- 
form juggling tricks with nutmegs 
and the pence of the public. His 
dress had suffered considerably ; 
he was almost covered with mud. 

‘I commence,’ said he, in a 
voice almost conceitedly modest. 
‘ The theft is of no account in the 
crime that we are considering.’ 

‘ No, on the contrary,’ muttered 
Gévrol. 

‘I will prove it,’ continued 
Father Tabaret, ‘by evidence. I 
will also presently give my humble 
opinion on the manner of the mur- 
der. Well, the murderer came 
here before half-past nine—that is 
to say, before the rain. Like M. 
Gévrol, I also found no muddy 
footprints; but under the table, 
on the spot where the murderer's 
feet must have rested, I have 
found traces of dust. So we are 
quite certain now about the time. 
The Widow Lerouge did not at 
all expect the comer. She had 
begun to undress, and was just 
winding up hercuckoo-clock, when 
this person knocked.’ 

‘What minute details!’ said 
the justice of the peace. 

‘They are easy to verify,’ re- 
plied the voluntary detective. ‘Ex- 
amine this clock above the writ- 
ing-table. It is one of those that 
go for fourteen or fifteen hours— 
not more, as I have ascertained. 
Then it is more than probable—it 
is certain—that the widow wound 
it up in the evening before going 
to bed. How is it that the clock 
stopped at five o'clock? Because 
she touched it. She must have 
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begun to pull the chain when 


some one knocked. To prove 
what I have stated, I show you 
this chair below the clock; and 
on the stuff of the chair the very 
plain mark of a foot. Then look 
at the victim’s costume. She had 
taken off the body of her dress ; 
to open the door more quickly she 
did not put it on again, but hastily 
threw this old shawl over her 
shoulders.’ 

‘Christi! exclaimed the briga- 
dier, whom this had evidently im- 


‘The widow,’ continued Taba- 
ret, ‘knew the man who struck 
her. Her haste in opening the 
door leads us to suspect it; what 
followed proves it. Thus the 
murderer was admitted without 
any difficulty. He is a young 
man, a little over the average 
height, elegantly dressed. That 
evening he wore a tall hat; he 


had an umbrella, and was smok- ° 


ing a trabucos with a mouthpiece.’ 

‘Indeed’ exclaimed Gévrol; 
‘ that is too strong ! 

* Too strong, perhaps,’ answered 
Father Tabaret; ‘in any case, it 
is the truth. If you are not par- 
ticular as to detail, I cannot help 
it; but, for my part,I am. I 
seek, and I find. Ah, it is too 
strong, you say! Well, conde- 
scend to cast a glance at these 
lumps of wet plaster. They re- 
present the heels of the murderer’s 
boots, of which I found a most 
perfect imprint near the ditch in 
which the key was found. On 
these pieces of paper I have 
chalked the impression of the 
whole foot, which I could not 
carry away, as it is on sand. 
Look, the heel is high, the instep 
well marked, the sole little and 
narrow—evidently the boot of a 
fine gentleman, whose foot is well 
cared for. Look there, all along 
the road, you will see it twice 
more. Then you will find it five 
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times in the garden, into which 
no one has penetrated; and this 
proves also that the murderer 
knocked not at the door, but at 
the shutter, under which a ray of 
light was visible. On entering 
the garden, my man jumped, to 
avoid a garden-bed; the deeper 
imprint of the toe proves that. 
He made a spring of almost two 
yards with ease ; therefore he is 
nimble—that is to say, young.’ 
Father Tabaret spoke in a little 
clear penetrating voice. His eye 
moved from one to another of his 
hearers, watching theirimpressions. 
‘Is it the hat that surprises 
you, M. Gévrolf continued Fa- 
ther Tabaret. ‘Just look at the 
perfect circle traced on the marble 
of this writing-table, which was a 
little dusty. Is it because I fixed 
his height that you are surprised ? 
Be so good as to examine the top 
of these cupboards, and you will 
see that the murderer has passed 
his hands over it. Then he must 
be tallerthan Iam. And do not 
say that he climbed on a chair ; for 
in that case he would have seen, 
and would not have been obliged 
to feel. Are you astonished at 
the umbrella? This lump of earth 
retains an excellent impression, 
not only of the point, but also of 
the round of wood which holds 
the stuff. Is it the cigar that 
amazes you? Here is the end of 
the trabucos, which I picked up 
among the ashes. Is the end of 
it bitten? Has it been moistened 
by saliva? No. Then whoever 
smoked it made use of a mouth- 


piece.’ 


Lecoq with difficulty restrained 
his enthusiastic admiration ; noise- 
lessly he struck his hands together. 
The justice of the peace was amaz- 
ed, the judge seemed delighted. 
As a contrast, Gévrol’s face be- 
came noticeably longer. As for 
the brigadier, he was petrified. 

*‘ Now,’ continued Tabaret, ‘ lis- 
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ten attentively. Here is the 
young man introduced. How he 
explained his presence at that time 
I do not know. What is certain 
is, that he told the Widow Le- 
rouge he had not dined. The 
worthy woman was delighted, and 
immediately set about preparing 
a meal, This meal was not for 
herself. In the cupboard I have 
found the remains of her dinner ; 
she had eaten fish; the post- 
mortem will prove that. Besides, 
as you see, there is only one glass 
on the table, and one knife. But 
who is this young man? Evident- 
ly the widow considered him very 
much above her, In the cupboard 
there is a tablecloth that is still 
clean. Did she make use of it? 
No. For her guest she got out 
white linen, and her best. She 
meant this beautiful goblet for 
him ; it was a present, no doubt. 
And finally, it is evident that she 
did not commonly make use of 
this ivory-handled knife.’ 

‘ All that is exact,’ muttered the 
judge, ‘ very exact.’ 

‘ The young man is seated, then ; 
he has begun by drinking a glass 
of wine, while the widow was 
putting her saucepan on the fire. 
Then his courage began to fail 
him ; he asked for brandy, and 
drank about five little glasses full. 
After an inner conflict of about 
ten minutes—it must have taken 
this time to cook the ham and the 
eggs to this point—the young man 
rose, approached the widow, who 
was then bending down and lean- 
ing forward, and gave her two 
blows on the back. She did not 
die instantly. She half rose, and 
clutched the murderer’s hands. 
He also retreated, lifted her rough- 
ly, and threw her back into the 
position in which you see her. 
This short struggle is proved. by 
the attitude of the corpse. Bent 
down and struck in the back, she 
would have fallen on her back. 
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The murderer made use of a sharp 
fine weapon, which, if I am not 
much mistaken, was the sharpen- 
ed end of a fencing-foil, with the 
button removed. Wiping his 
weapon on the victim's skirt, he 
has left us this clue. The victim 
clutched his hands tightly; but 
as he had not taken off his gray 
gloves—’ 

‘Why, that is a regular ro- 
mance |’ exclaimed Gévrol. 

* Have you examined the Widow 
Lerouge’s nails, sir? No. Well, 
go and look at them; you will 
tell me if I am mistaken. Well, 
the woman is dead. What does 
the murderer want? Is it money 
or valuables? No, no; a hundred 
times no! What he wants, what 
he seeks, what he requires, are 
papers that he knows to be in the 
victim’s possession. To find them 
he turns over everything; he up- 
sets the cupboards, unfolds the 
linen, breaks open the writing- 
table, to which he has not the 
key, and turns out the mattress. 

‘ At last he finds them. And 
what do you think he does with 
these papers? He burns them, 
not in the fireplace, but in the 
little stove in the first room. 
Now his end is accomplished. 
What will he do? Fly, and carry 
off all the valuables he can find, 
to put the search on a wrong 
track and point to a robbery. 
Having seized everything, he 
wraps it in the napkin he was to 
use for his dinner, and blowing 
out the light, takes to flight, locks 
the door outside, and throws the 
key in a ditch. There you are!’ 

*M. Tabaret, said the judge, 
‘your investigation is excellent, 
and I am convinced that you are 
in the right.’ 

‘O, exclaimed Lecoq, ‘is he 
not splendid, my Papa Bring-to- 
light ! 

‘ Gigantic |’ said Gévrol, ironic- 
ally overbidding him. ‘Only I 
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think that this worthy young man 
must have found a parcel, wrap- 
ped in a napkin that could be 
seen from a distance, rather a 
hindrance.’ 

‘Yes, and he did not carry it 
a hundred miles,’ replied Father 
Tabaret. ‘You may fancy that, 
to reach the station, he was not 
fool enough to make use of the 
tramear. He went there on foot, 
by the shortest path along the 
river. Then, on reaching the 


Seine, unless he was much stronger 
than I fancy, his first care was to 
throw away this traitorous par- 
cel.’ 


‘Do you think so, Papa Bring- 
to-light ? asked Gévrol. 

*I would lay any wager, and 
the proof is that I have sent three 
men, under the conduct of a 
policeman, to search the Seine at 
the spot nearest here. If they 
find the parcel I have promised 
them a reward.’ ; 

‘Out of your own pocket, you 
excitable old fellow ? 

‘Yes, M. Gévrol, out of my 
own pocket !’ 

‘And yet if this parcel could 
be found—’ muttered the judge. 

At these words a policeman en- 
tered. 

‘ Here,’ said he, bringing a wet 
napkin containing silver, money, 
and jewels, ‘is what the men have 
found. They demand 100 francs, 
which have been promised them.’ 

Father Tabaret took out of his 
pocket-book a banknote, which 
he gave to the policeman. 

‘Now,’ asked he, crushing 
Gévrol with a proud look, ‘ what 
does the judge think ? 

‘I believe that, thanks to your 
wonderful penetration, we shall 
succeed, and—’ 

He did not finish. The doctor 
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came to conduct the examination 
of the victim. 

The doctor, having finished his 
repugnant task, could but confirm 
the assertions and conjectures of 
Father Tabaret. Thus he ex- 
plained in the same way the posi- 
tion of the corpse. In his opinion 
also there must have been a 
struggle. Even round the victim’s 
neck he pointed out a hardly per- 
ceptible bluish ring, probably 
produced by extreme pressure of 
the murderer's hands. Finally, he 
stated that the Widow Lerouge 
had eaten about three hours be- 
fore she was struck. 

There only remained to collect 
some of the proofs, which might 
serve later on to confound the 
criminal. 

Father Tabaret examined most 
carefully the dead woman’s nails, 
and with extreme precaution he 
succeeded in extracting some 
scraps of kid which had clung 
there. The largest of these frag- 
ments did not measure two milli- 
métres ; but the colour could easily 
be distinguished. He also put 
aside the piece of skirt on which 
the murderer had wiped his wea- 
pon. This, with the parcel dis- 
covered in the Seine, and the 
several footprints carried off by 
Tabaret, was all that the murderer 
had left behind him. 

It was nothing ; but this no- 
thing was enormous in M. Dabu- 
ron’s eyes, and he was very hope- 
ful. The greatest obstacle to 
examinations of mysterious crimes 
is a mistake about the circum- 
stances. If the search takes a 
wrong direction, it departs further 
and further from truth the more 
it is continued. Thanks to Father 
Tabaret, the judge was almost 
certain that he was not mistaken. 











A SUN-RAY. 





A sun-ray on the dusky floor, 
A solitary speckled gleam, 
Just a sun-ray, nothing more, 
Yet I gaze at it and dream. 
As I sit immured in town, 
Half stifled with the fetid air, 
This sun-ray through my window thrown 
Recalls bright days and hours fair. 


I breathe again the pure ozone, 
Blown from the dancing shining sea ; 
I hear sweet Nature’s monotone 
Drifting from valley, wood, and lea. 
I see the sheen on heights of snow, 
Bright clustered in the cloudless sky ; 
I feel the strength those only know 
Who rove midst mountain scenery. 


Guiltless of heat-conducting hat 
Or many-buttoned cramping coat, 
I wield the fav’rite age-browned bat, 
Or down the river gently float. 
Or lazily on shadowed grass 
I throw myself, with pipe and book ; 
Or many a pleasant hour pass 
In roomy punt, with net and hook. 


My fancy wanders far away 
To other days and other scenes ; 
I note not that the wand’ring ray 
Has gone, that darkness intervenes. 
And, when I do, Reality 
Drives all the pleasant dream away ; 
But I resolve that I will be 
Off next week for my holiday. H. F, A, 





EASTBOURNE. 


Ir you run down to Eastbourne in 
the height of its season—and you 
will now do so direct, without the 
nuisance of changing carriages at 
Polegate-— you come to the 
brightest and most festive of all 
the watering-places of the south- 
ern seaboard of England during 
the summer months. Though an 
old town, it is the youngest of 
watering-places, and must be re- 
garded as a dangerous competitor 
to Brighton on the west and to 
Hastings and St. Leonards on the 
east. Whatever may be the com- 


parative claims of these latter 
watering-places during the other 
periods of the year, there is no 
doubt that Eastbourne has become 


most fashionable—and becomes 
increasingly so—during the hot 
months. Fashion has generally 
some basis to go upon, but it is 
also to a considerable degree irra- 
tional ; for, according to my own 
private opinion, Eastbourne begins 
to thin just at the time when it 
ought to fill up more than ever. 
The climate of the place seems to 
me especially delicious of all places 
during the late autumnal and early 
winter season, when most of the 
human swallows begin to take 
their flight. On this subject I 
shall have to say a few words pre- 
sently. In the holiday season of 
the_year, all along the south coast, 
there is no sight that~equals the 
Esplanade of Eastbourne. It is, 
in fact, a promenade of some six 
or seven miles in extent, of course 
makthg allowance for the different 
levels, the spaces between which 
are filled with tamarisk - trees, 
whose green fuliage comes in well 
between the whiteness of the 
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cliffs and the stately procession of 
terraces. Just after church—in 
the first half of the Sundays after 
Trinity—the Esplanade is espe- 
cially crowded. Each Sunday is 
like Show Sunday at Oxford. All 
the Eastbourne world then takes 
its promenade for half an hour or 
an hour before luncheon or dinner. 
Sometimes there is hardly room 
to see a clear yard in front of one, 
as you pace up and down in the 
wake of a never-ending line. I 
find many signs among my ac- 
quaintance of the increasing pros- 
perity and repute of the place. 
The artist goes there ; the man of 
letters, novelist or reviewer, goes 
there; bride and bridegroom on 
their honeymoon take up their 
blissful abode in the neighbour- 
hood; the statesman or man of 
business rests after his labours or 
resumes them leisurely again ; and 
the jaded beauty woos back her 
health and natural roses after the 
fatigue and excitement of the 
London season. The fashion of 
Eastbourne is proved by its 
crowds, its prestige, the splendour 
of its shops, the extent of its 
traffic, the magnificence of its 
prices. Indeed, the Esplanade is 
almost a show for the variety and 
costliness of its exhibition of 
summer costumes. Eastbourne is 
easily reached from London ; it is 
on the way to the Continent; it 
is situated in an immensely inter- 
esting country; it has won for 
itself a special social position. It 
approximates more than any other 
southern town, just as Harrogate 
and Scarborough approximate, to 
the character of a Continental 
spa. The Devonshire Park—I 
L 
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see the Marquis of Hartington is 
one of the owners and promoters 
— possesses many of the attractions 
that are familiar to us at Wies- 
baden and Baden-Baden. Here 
are the lawn-tennis for the after- 
noon and the concerts for the 
evening, with a pleasant lounge 
and promenade beneath the elec- 
tric light. There is some of the 
most delicious riding in the world 
upon the Southern Downs, which, 
fold upon fold, creep down to the 
verge of the town; excellent 
bathing upon the sands; what 
seems a boundless view across the 
sea, save that on fine mornings 
you may catch a glimpse of the 
shores of France from the tall 
cliffs of Beachy Head. 

Beyond all things else the 
Esplanade is the glory of East- 
bourne. Beyond anything else 
modern Eastbourne is the Espla- 
nade. Handsome streets open 
upon it, whose timber gives the 
idea of foreign boulevards. But 
the Esplanade is emphatically the 
promenade of the place. Itis a 
promenade which, even under the 
most unfavourable circumstances, 
is never wholly deserted. The 
glass-screened rows of seats and 
the waiting-roomsgive shelterfrom 
the showers and protection to the 
invalid. So desirable a place of 
residence has Eastbourne become 
that there is a large and increas- 
ing residential population, which 
makes it a point of honour to show 
punctually upon the Esplanade. 
There is never a time when it is 
destitute of visitors or of local 
society. A great deal is done in 
the way of criticism or of admira- 
tion by those who pass and re- 
pass in front of the sea. It is 
good when the visitor is taken in 
hand by the member of some local 
coterie, who may perhaps whisper 
alittle innocent malice of the hour, 
or point out how the too rough wind 
has blown a little of the bloom of 
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Ninon from the cheek of beauty. 
There is one class with whom, at 
all the watering-places, I am al- 
ways most impressed. This is the 
class of the invalids who have 
come to the place for health. 
They are soon known and noted 
by certain characteristics. We 
note the length of the constitu- 
tionals which they allow them- 
selves, whether they look better 
or worse, and how far the place 
may be doing them good. It is 
very pleasant to watch them 
freshen up and depart in renewed 
health and spirits. Those are 
especially recognised who come 
season after season, and are known 
to maintain or extend the favour- 
able ground which they have won. 
So limited is the surface of society 
that before long we are sure to 
know some of their friends, and 
sometimes come into some ac- 
quaintance with themselves. 

It is a very natural, and even 
laudable, ambition of Eastbourne 
to take rank as a watering-place 
all the year round. The chief 
reason why Eastbourne is so de- 
servedly popular in the summer is 
the bracing quality of the climate. 
As a rule, the climates of the } 
calities in the south of England 
are not bracing. Brighton is 
bracing, but it is shadowless 
Brighton, in the height of the 
summer a combination of sun, 
dust, and wind; and so, despite 
the bracing air, at this date its 
perennial season touches zero. 
We have ourselves worked through 
all the southern watering-places, 
from Dover to Penzance, and 
besides Brighton, and in a degree 
Folkestone, there is no really 
bracing watering-place on the 
south coast except Eastbourne, 
which, we believe, ranks higher 
than any other. It is easy to 
find much lovelier scenery. We 
prefer Ventnor, Torquay, and the 
Cornish watering-places in this 
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respect; but languor and lassitude 
too often intervene, which are 
unknown through the invigorat- 
ing breezes of the Downs and the 
encompassing sea of Eastbourne. 
The place will bear looking 
into, in all details, and it is to 
be regretted that so few compara- 
tively examine into details. In 
all these modern watering-places 
that which one has mainly to look 
to is the question of water and 
drainage. In many a beautiful 
spot, both at home and abroad, 
dirt and loveliness are almost in- 
terchangeable expressions. It has 
been a necessary, though unpleas- 
ing, duty,in various topographical 
papers, to point out the draw- 
backs that exist in this most 
essential particular. We are glad 
to report, as the result of our in- 
quiries, most satisfactorily respect- 
ing Eastbourne in this matter. 


The town is supplied with an’ 


abundance of cold water under 
constant pressure. The largest 
public and private baths on the 
whole south coast, much surpass- 
ing those at Brighton, which ought 
to be far better, are found in 
the Devonshire swimming-baths. 
They are filled and emptied by 
gravitation direct from the sea. 
By this arrangement a fresh 
supply of water is insured every 
day. In winter the temperature 
is maintained at 70°. The drain- 
age is carried to Langney Point, 
nearly three miles distant, and 
by the adoption of the Egerton- 
Shone system is kept free from ac- 
cumulations under every condition 
of the tide. This is well. When 
I was in Eastbourne on one occa- 
sion, I found a lively discussion 
raging whether the name of the 
place ought not to be changed 
altogether. Southbourne, it was 
suggested, would be a very good, 
it being already the name of 
one of the Eastbourne localities. 
To English ears there is some- 


thing cold and ungenial in the 
very term ‘the East.’ It tells us 
of that blighting assassin wind 
that has wandered over Asiatic 
and Russian steppes, and has so 
often withered our flowers and 
ruthlessly slaughtered our bright- 
est hopes. We are all chillingly 
repelled by the very mention of 
the East. On this account it was 
suggested that it would be better 
to change the name of the place. 
In the opinion of the present 
writer such a change is unneces- 
sary and uncalled for. While many 
people would be learning the name 
of Southbourne, many more would 
be forgetting the very existence 
of Eastbourne. We are all accus- 
tomed to the anomalies and con- 
tradictions of English nomencla- 
ture. Moreover there is a great 
deal of wild unreasoning decla- 
mation against the East. The 
man who thus condemns the 
East reminds us of Sydney Smith’s 
individual, who spoke disrespect- 
fully of the equator. The name 
is simply a misnomer ; the modern 
town lies due south. 

The question has been much 
discussed how far Eastbourne is 
a good winter residence for deli- 
cate people. This is an interest- 
ing and important subject for the 
Eastbourne people themselves, 
and still more for the vast class 
of invalids in this country. About 
one-eighth of the entire mortality 
of England is due to diseases of 
the chest, and there is no doubt 
that an immense proportion of 
these cases is due to entirely 
preventible causes. A little frank 
discussion of this subject may not 
fail to be useful to a number of 
people who, during the summer 
months, are settling their plans 
for the winter. There is no doubt 
that medical science has within 
recent years made many of its 
most remarkable discoveries and 
achievements in this region of 
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pathology. The power of diagnosis 
has been remarkably quickened ; 
therapeutic science has greatly 
extended its palliativesand reme- 
dies ; some useful discoveries have 
been made in tests and curative 
processes, and phthisis is no longer 
considered the incurable disease 
which, once pronounced, was sup- 
posed to contain a sentence of 
irreversible condemnation. The 
late Dr. William Budd has often 
discussed this subject with the 
present writer, and expressed to 
him a perfect confidence that, 
when sufficient powers are given, 
we shall be able to stamp out 
consumption in the same way 
that we have stamped out the 
cattle plague. Professor Tyndall 
has recently shown, through 
foreign researches, that tubercular 
disease is caused by inconceivably 
small animalcules. When once 
we can satisfactorily show the 
cause, we may hope that we are a 


great way towards abolishing the 


effect. ‘The remarkable thing is 
that, despite all that has been 
effected by science in the treat- 
ment of the disease, there is no 
sensible abatement in the extent 
of the disease itself. The chief 
reason is the infinite amount of 
carelessness and the intense ignor- 
ance that exists in respect to the 
subject. Phthisis is the great 
national enemy, and the true 
national policy is to adopt every 
preventive measure to elude the 
malady or to check it in its earliest 
stages. 

Now we venture to say that it 
is as a preventive to this malady, 
and during its earlier stages, that 
Eastbourne may be expected to 
have a salutary and beneficial 
effect. Of course we do not for a 
moment assume the responsibility 
of a medical man; but this is a 
subject which we have frequently 
discussed with medical men, and 
in which we have made researches 
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of our own. We have heard per- 
fectly disinterested physicians 
argue very strongly in favour of 
Eastbourne as a winter residence. 
The rationale of the matter may 
be susceptible of being explained 
in afew words. In the first place, 
the simple remedy of change of 
scene is one of the most beneficial 
agents that can be employed. Sir 
Henry Holland said that if you 
could not change your house you 
should change your room, and if 
you could not change your room 
you should change your furniture. 
The most difficult question of all 
is to settle in what direction your 
change ought to be. The old idea, 
for which in many cases there is 
ever so much to be said, was that 
there should be a long voyage, say 
to Australia, or a retreat to some 
very mild and sheltered climate. 
A great physician once complained 
to me that patients went to such 
places as Hastings or Torquay 
for change of climate, forgetting 
that there are halfa dozen different 
climates in such places, and ge- 
nerally choosing the wrong one. 
Of late years there has been a 
great deal of unfriendly criticism 
bestowed on warm sheltered local- 
ities. It is argued that the same 
eastern hills that screen from the 
wind also shut out the sun, and, 
moreover, is it a fact that the 
atmosphere ceases to be made up 
more or less of the east wind? 
Do such sheltered places as Tor- 
quay and Ventnor, Cannes and 
Mentone, really deserve all that it 
was fashionable to say of them in 
years gone by? Now in answer- 
ing such an inquiry it is necessary 
to arbitrate and distinguish, and, 
in fact, to give both a ‘ yes’ and a 
‘no.’ 

Weare quite convinced that in 
such warm localities as those 
which we have mentioned, a con- 
sumptive patient may live in com- 
parative comfort during the win- 
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ter months, and may have a con- 
siderable degree of freedom of 
movement in the summer. It 
is, indeed, often wonderful how 
long a life that has been abso- 
lutely despaired of may continue 
under favourable circumstances 
of climate and hygiene. But, un- 
less in such extreme cases, the 
opinion has been growing up that 
a cold and bracing climate is the 
best in delicate and incipient 
cases ; that the climates of the 
south-east of England, such as 
Eastbourne, are even better than 
the south-west. I remember 
meeting a relative, who seemed in 
the commencement of a consump- 
tion, whom the hard Fates, from 
inmovable circumstances, had 
compelled to spend the winter 
among the hills of Cumberland. 
I thought that there was no more 
help on earth for him ; but to my 
great delight, that winter in the 
north effectually cured him, -I 
knew a man at Oxford who be- 


came a distinguished member of 


Parliament. Symptoms of con- 
sumption showed themselves. In- 
stead of going to the Riviera he 
went out to Russia, and cured 
himself by the help of the Ural 
mountains and of Koumiss milk. 
Do my readers know Koumiss 
milk {—much too good a thing to 
be limited to Russia, a most 
invigorating beverage. 

Some time ago there was a great 
London physician, in full practice, 
who was looked upon as a kind 
of oracle in all matters of this 
kind. His waiting-room was full 
of people who went to advise 
with him on the subject. By and 
by the patients were able to make 
a prognosis of their case accord- 
ing to the locality to which he 
sent them. His rule was that if 
the case was hopeful he sent it 
to a bracing climate ; but if it was 
hopeless he sent it te a warm re- 
laxing climate. His patients used 
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to wait with considerable curi- 
osity to see which was the place 
to which he proposed to relegate 
them. All medical ideas at this 
time ran very strongly in favour 
of the soft southern climate ; but 
experience made the physician 
gradually modify his views, and 
give a preference, probably in a 
majority of cases, to a free, open, 
bracing climate. All the illustri- 
ous physician’s prepossessions had 
been in favour of a warm climate, 
yet the result of his experience 
was that he was often led to re- 
commend acold. At the present 
moment the question is still un- 
settled, and as many doctors will 
recommend the cold climate as 
the warm. The tendency seems 
in favour of thecold. It is found 
that regions with a cold bracing 
climate are very little acquainted 
with consumption. The doctors 
find that sending even advanced 
patients to such regions is most 
helpful to them. Many persons 
now go to the high mountain 
climate of the Andes with the 
happiest effect. The Peruvian 
Government maintain a hospital 
for consumption 10,000 feet 
above the sea-level, and with 
the best results. The same kind 
of good, in a modified way, is 
effected by the bracing climate of 
the east of England. Let us here 
quote some words from Dr. C. T. 
Williams’s Lettsomian Lectures on 
Climate: ‘Do not the facts on 
which we have been dwelling per- 
mit us to infer that in the treat- 
ment of consumption a bracing 
though gusty climate avails more 
than a mild, still, and somewhat 
relaxing one? And that instead 
of seeking for a sedative atmo- 
sphere to allay the cough and re- 
duce irritability, we should in 
most cases select a stimulating 
one to increase the appetite, and 
to invigorate the systems of our 
patients.’ He goes on to pro- 
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nounce that the western end of 
the British Channel is less bene- 
ficial in climate to consumptive 
patients than the eastern, and 
speaks of ‘the stimulating and 
bracing influence which is pos- 
sessed by the less beautiful shores 
of Sussex, with its breezy downs 
and colder winter climate.’ 

Now these remarks especially 
apply to Eastbourne. If the 
doctrine is true that the winter 
climate of an invalid should be 
of a bracing rather than of a re- 
laxing kind, the necessary con- 
ditions are strongly combined in 
the locality which we are dis- 
cussing. There is an intense de- 
gree of vitality and activity about 
the place. The health statistics 
are extremely favourable. The 


returns of the Registrar-General 
for last year place the mortality 
at thirteen in the thousand. This 
is extremely favourable, the aver- 
age mortality being twenty-two 
per thousand. 


It is not difficult 
to give reasons for this. If we 
notice the conformation of East- 
bourne it will be seen that, owing 
to the windings of the coast, the 
town has a much more consider- 
able amount of seaboard than 
might be supposed by those who, 
looking at ‘big maps,’ have got 
into the ungeographical way of 
considering the sea a straight 
line. The place is, indeed, swept 
by the sea breezes, and at some 
parts might even be likened to a 
big ship at anchor. The ozone 
and iodine have abundant oppor- 
tunity of doing their good work. 
Here theextraordinary extent and 
fineness of the Esplanade at East- 
bourne call forremark. Eastward 
I regret to see that last winter the 
sea made considerable ravages, and 
I am afraid that many thousand 
pounds must be spent before the 
works will be adequately renewed. 
Westward there is a very noble 
promenade in a measure cut out 
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of the rock. Itis even finer thanthe 
Promenade des Anglais at Nice, 
and, like that famous promenade, 
it is capable of almost indefinite 
extension. 

Another reason of the healthi- 
ness of the place is the minor 
amount of rainfall. Here the dif- 
ference between the east and west 
coast of England is very apparent. 
At Torquay last year there fell 
11°66 inches ofrain, at Eastbourne 
only 7°67. ‘ Less rainfall means 
more hours of sunshine and a 
brighter and more genial air.’ 
Here, too, the rain very soon 
dries up; we are free from the 
Sussex clay. Eastbourne has a 
lower temperature than Torquay, 
but a very little higher than 
Bournemouth. Everywhere the 
place lies open to the sunshine 
and the breeze. If you go to the 
further east of the town to the 
abodes of the fishermen and other 
labouring poor, where churches 
and schools and reading-rooms 
are in full activity, there is 
everywhere the aspect of cheerful- 
ness and contentment. The ex- 
hilarating effect of the brilliant 
climate is everywhere visible. 

The social elements of East- 
bourne are varied and interesting, 
and leisure folk, who can make a 
skilful use of them, need never 
find the time hang heavy on their 
hands. People who come to re- 
side had better bring letters of 
introduction with them—the wis- 
dom of the principle is obvious, 
and the principle prevails every- 
where—and one good letter is 
often as good as many. In a 
longer time, but quite as certainly, 
nice people will find themselves 
suited with pleasant neighbours. 
The hunting about here is excel- 
lent, and is carried on with great 
spirit and vigour. The Devon- 
shire Club ranks high among pro- 
vincial clubs. Natural science is 
much represented by her associa- 
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tions; the local lectures are of 
unusual excellence, and are at- 
tended by unusyally good audi- 
ences. Like all the best water- 
ing-places, it is very much given 
up to schools. Some gentlemen 
eminent in science reside in or 
visit Eastbourne. We may men- 
tion Dr. Royston Pigott, to whose 
scientific work Sir John Lubbock 
bore witness in his address to the 
British Association at York, and 
who has carried the powers of the 
microscope beyond anything that 
has been effected by any other 
European savant. We have heard 
of various mutual improvement 
societies in our time, but of none 
that have better buildings or have 
carried out their large plans more 
fairly than the Eastbourne in- 
stitution of this name. 

We have thus brought together 
certain medical and social aspects 


of the place, which may help — 


some of our readers towards 


a safe decision on the important 


question of residence. We are 
convinced that the health problems 
involved deserve a much more 
careful discussion than they gene- 
rally receive, and that they pos- 
sess an intrinsic and popular in- 
terest that should make people 
inquire more for themselves and 
also avail themselves of the best 
attainable advice. 

Shall we stroll about East- 
bourne and its neighbourhood, 
and speak a little of its history 
and antiquities, and make a few 
occasional notes ? 

The pier is not so bad ; but it 
will not bear comparison with 
its neighbours of Brighton and 
Hastings. One of these days I 
expect they will build a new pier 
that will outcap them both. Fish- 
ing and flirtation are ardently 
carried on at the pier’s head after 
the normal fashion of all water- 
ing-places. There used to be a 
big bird here, kept by the pier- 
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master, which I admired hugely ; 
but it was swept away by a storm 
one gusty night. There is always 
some fun going on at a part of 
the lower esplanade, close to the 
pier end, where, at high water, 
the sea gives a very thorough 
splashing to heedless passers-by. 
One morning I noticed a big 
wave directly upon me before 
there was time to advance or re- 
treat. In a second I was enve- 
loped in water from head to foot. 
That esplanade, as I have said, is 
an unceasing source of amuse- 
ment, whither the visitor comes 
first, oftenest, and last. 

As a watering-place Eastbourne 
is new, but as a town East- 
bourne is old. Like the rival 
watering-place of Bournemouth 
it takes its name from a 
bourne or stream. The Normans, 
as our archeological friend, Mr. 
Parker, found out, had a difficulty 
in pronouncing the word bourne, 
so they substituted their own 
word borne, which means a bound- 
ary, and so yielded sufficient sense. 
In common parlance the native 
youth now pronounce the word 
as if it was that most familiar mo- 
nosyllable, Bun. ‘ Eastbun,’ they 
cry out along the platform. Let 
us hope that the Board Schools 
will amend their pronunciation. 
The mention of Borne is found 
in Domesday Book, and of Burne, 
some thirty years later, in the 
Anglo Saxon Chronicle. Without 
becoming antiquaries to such a 
very serious extent, it will be 
enough for us if we go back to 
the Eastbourne of a hundred 
years ago. It was then a small 
old-fashioned Sussex town, of 
which there are so many left in 
Sussex; and, like so many old 
towns, would naturally dwell 
greatly on its past, whereas the 
Eastbourne of to-day is absorbed 
in its present and its future. At 
this very precise date a hundred 








years ago, Lady Elizabeth Comp- 
ton, the daughter and heiress of 
the seventh Earl of Northampton, 
married Lord George Augustus 
Henry Cavendish, who lived fifty 
years later to become the first 
Earl of Burlington, and was the 
grandfather of the present duke. 
About the date I have men- 
tioned, in the year 1782, the first 
Guide-book to ‘ East-Bourne’ ap- 
d. It is dedicated to Prince 
Edward, and the Princesses Eliza- 
beth and Sophie, who had spent 
several months in the ‘ village,’ 
and had been pleased to express 
‘ general satisfaction at the various 
beautiful prospects and diversi- 
fied scenes of this healthy and 
romantic spot.’ The ‘village’ is 
described as ‘small, but snugly 
situated, being almost surrounded 
by hills, and is built in the form 
of a cross.’ The big house of the 
place is Lord George Cavendish’s, 
which is described as a very good 
brick building, and a comfortable 
habitation in winter as well as 
summer, the walls being thick 
and well sheltered; some re- 
markably fine tapestry, being the 
history of Don Quixote, and some 
tolerably good pictures by Sir P. 
Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
The writer records of Lord George 
that he had made a public road 
through the hills for the con- 
venience of the inhabitants. At 
this date, too, there had been a 
great discovery of Roman remains, 
as might have been expected from 
a locality so close to the Roman 
settlement of Anderida. Indeed, 
Eastbourne has been sacred in the 
eyes of antiquaries for its many 
finds of British, Roman, medieval, 
and even Saracenic articles, which 
are supposed to have been brought 
here by some Crusaders. There 
prevailed then, as there prevails 
now, the custom of Borough-Eng- 
lish, by which the youngest son 
takes the property. A friend of 
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mine only made the agreeable 
discovery of this peculiarity the 
other day, and a came into the 
possession of property to which 
he never conceived himself to 
have any claim. 

The Eastbourne of a hundred 
years ago was quite a smuggling 
locality. Indeed, the proceedings 
of the smugglers were conducted 
with the precision and force, and 
on the scale, of military proceed- 
ings. Within living memory smug- 
gling operations have been con- 
ducted with the utmost vigour. 
Charles Lamb said that he could 
never realise the iniquity of cheat- 
ing the Revenue—which was, to 
him, simply an abstraction—and 
the Sussex smugglers would claim 
to be the earliest converts to the 
enlightened doctrines of Free- 
trade. Many families in the 
country might be pointed out— 
not a few in Sussex—where the 
foundations of a stately fortune 
have been laid in smuggling, not 
unaccompanied by violence and 
blood. There was one man who 
built a famous house called ‘ Cor- 
sica Hall’ at Seaford in this neigh- 
bourhood ; but his delinquencies 
being discovered, he was obliged 
to flee the country. He gave his 
place the name from the Corsican 
wine which he had smuggled. On 
one occasion a hundred smugglers 
fired into a party of Dragoons, 
cut them about with swords, and 
loaded a hundred horses with 
contraband goods. On another 
occasion, no fewer than three hun- 
dred smugglers went in a body to 
land a cargo. 

Certain old customs of a very 
genial kind used to prevail a hun- 
dred years ago, though modern 
Eastbourne has decided that they 
are more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. There 
was the old custom of Sops and 
Ale. The senior bachelor of the 
place was the steward ; and when 
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any honourable matron had in- 
creased her family, he used, a 
fortnight afterwards, to stand 
with a white wand at the church 
door, and would proclaim that 
sops and ale would be ready at 
such an hour, at such a place. 
The unfortunate married folk who 
had no children were placed at a 
table by themselves. The com- 
pany broke up early, ‘ generally 
very cheerful and good-humoured.’ 
Another curious convivial custom 
prevailed, one which even got into 
Chancery. On the first three 
Sundays in August, one hour be- 
fore divine service, the ‘ occupiers’ 
of the great tithes gave a public 
breakfast at the parsonage to each 
farmer, and also to the servants, 
according to the extent of his oc- 
cupancy. Each man had bread, 
cheese, bacon, and a quart of beer. 
‘The master’s fare on this occa- 


sion is a hot sirloyn of beef, with | 


cold hams and other necessarys, 
with the like liquor; and this 
breakfast concludes on the chime- 
ing for church.” The Duke of 
Devonshire, as lord of the manor, 
pays 20/. a year in respect of this 
custom, for the education of poor 
children at St. Mary’s Schools. 
There is an abundant amount 
of good walking and pleasant 
scenery in the neighbourhood. 
The tourist or visitor had better 
make out a list of all the note- 
worthy localities, and work 
through it exhaustively. There 
is the rail and the driving, and, 
what I really place before all, the 
walking. The combination of all 
three on the same day is a very 
good combination. Every man 
must do some walking, either on 
the eyes or no eyes principle. 
There is one walk which every- 
body takes—that is to Old East- 
bourne, and on to Beachy Head. 
On the way the visitor ought to 
look at the convalescent hospital, 
one of the finest and best-man- 
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aged on the south coast, main- 
tained by the congregation of All 
Saints, Margaret-street. This is 
a most excellent institution, de- 
serving of every encouragement. 
Wherever you find a convalescent 
hospital, there you have a guaran- 
tee of the excellence of the cli- 
mate. Lach site has been care- 
fully selected, and has received 
the sanction of the best scientific 
advice. 

Very picturesque and interest- 
ing is old Eastbourne. It was 
Eastbourne when the new place 
was unknown, or was merely 
spoken of, parenthetically, as the 
Sea Houses. One patriotic East- 
bourner determined to revive the 
old town, so as to crush the new; 
but he did not succeed in this 
public-spirited attempt. Four 
streets here converge to a point. 
The old church has been finely 
restored. Just opposite to it is 
the Lamb Inn, the oldest hostel 
in the county, where county 
festivities on rather a large scale 
used to take place in olden days. 
Here there is a vaulted crypt in 
Early English, one of the best bits 
of archeology in the kingdom. 
It is supposed that this once 
formed part of a religious foun- 
dation. And so we get on to 
Beachy Head. At the Head 
commences the long line of downs 
that goes on for seventy miles 
through Sussex and Hampshire. 
It is not so much ofa climb, on a 
clean track through the grass, or 
you might go another way on the 
edge of the cliff, till, by either 
route, you reach the signal station. 
A path leads down through Cow 
Gap, and then along the beach, 
where you get the best view of 
the pure white chalky cliffs. Off 
the cliff grows the samphire, which 
has brought hope to shipwrecked 
mariners, when they have climb- 
ed the rocks from the devouring 
sea, and have reached the plant 
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that assures them that they are 
beyond high-water mark. Now 
rest upon the turf, and gather in 
the beauty and freshness of the 
scene. But be very careful that 
neither you nor any little ones 
trespass into dangerous ways. 
Indeed, there is hardly any point 
in England with a more melan- 
choly fame for accidents and ship- 
wrecks than Beachy Head. A 
considerable number of these dur- 
ing the present century have been 
chronicled ; but there have been 
many others, even in recent years, 
which have escaped notice ; and 
in times before count was taken 
of such calamities there must 
have been an enormous number. 
The great danger is the adventur- 
ing on the slope above the cliff to 
a point where it becomes simply 
impossible for the heedless person 
to retrace his steps. The coast- 
guardsman, venturing to the very 
edge of the cliff, has been carried 
over it by a sudden blast of wind. 
Several times drunken men have 
fallen over the cliff, and have been 
killed. The same thing has hap- 
pened in attempts ‘to ascend or 
descend. Harriers and foxhounds 
have been known to go over. A 
good man has written a most 
striking account of a night which 
he spent on a ledge of the cliff, 
unable to get either up or down. 
If he should happen to fall asleep, 
he would inevitably slip off his 
ledge; and he was kept awake 
all night by the disturbed angry 
hawks flapping their wings around 
him. He was only saved next 
morning by trusting himself to a 
rope, which was flung out to him, 
and to which he clung, swaying 
in mid air, till he was pulled up 
to the summit of the cliff. 

There is so much to be learned 
in these rambles, especially if the 
rambler (i/ vagabondo, the Ital- 
ians call him) knows something of 
history, natural history, or geology. 
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Charles Lamb said that he was 
dull at Worthing one summer, 
duller at Brighton another, and 
dullest at Eastbourne a third. 
But then Charles Lamb was a 
humorist and a thorough Cockney, 
and knew nothing of the three 
departments of knowledge which 
we have mentioned. ‘Elia’ 
would not have been dull at 
Eastbourne under the present 
constitution of things. To enjoy 
the ramble, you ought to be 
a member of the Eastbourne Na- 
turalists’ Society, or, at all events, 
to have Mr. Knox’s Ornithological 
Rambles. Do not forget to con- 
descend to ‘men of low estate;’ 
make the acquaintance of the 
fishermen and coastguardsmen. 
I remember a very interesting 
conversation which I once had 
with a very intelligent member 
of the coastguard. I rested plea- 
santly on the short, crisp, clean- 
smelling grass, looking on the 
gorse, which, they say, ‘ like kiss- 
ing,’ is never out of season, and 
on the great and wide sea. My 
friend of the coastguard, telescope 
in hand, stood by me, sweeping 
the seas, and talking for an hour 
or so. He told me that he had 
a list ofall the ships in the offing, 
and that they kept an eye on any 
strange sail. There was no smug- 
gling now ; but that was on ac- 
count of the vigilance and effec- 
tiveness of the coastguard service. 
He remembered the time when 
they used cutlasses and pistols 
with the smugglers ; and if their 
vigilance was relaxed, there 
would still be much smuggling of 
brandy and tobacco. A man 
must have had ten years’ active 
service before he is promoted 
to the coastguard. He seemed to 
have been in all parts of the 
world, did my coastguardsman, 
but to have seen marvellously 
little of the countries he visited. 
Indeed, many sailors only see 
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foreign lands from the deck of 
their ship. His work was plea- 
sant enough this summer-time ; 
but in the long dark winter nights 
the hurricane is sweeping across 
the headlands, and the men can 
hardly pick their dangerous path 
by the white stones that are 
strewn along it. You may also 
make acquaintance with the 
fishermen, whom you may watch 
now and then setting their lobster- 
pots, or fraternise with them, and, 
following the Apostolic example, 
spend ‘a night and a day on the 
deep.’ As you go along the 
coast, you will be struck with 
many resemblances to Normandy, 
especially in the churches. Notice 
the humble villages and hamlets 
nestling at the base of the hills. 
Poor old Lower admirably hits 
them off : ‘ clusters of lonely ha- 
bitations, some thatched, some 
tiled, some abutting the street, 


some standing angularly towards. 


it, all built of flint or boulders. 
A barn, a stable, a circular pigeon- 
house centuries old, with all its 
denizens (direct descendants of 
the old manorial pigeons who 
lived here in the time of the 
Plantagenets), and an antique 
gable or two peer out among the 
tall elms.’ 

Many are the places in this 
neighbourhood well deserving of 
a visit. There is Newhaven, where 
one might follow the tidal river 
up to Lewes, the ancient capital 
of the county, which it makes a 
tiny port. Every Sussex man 
makes a point of studying the 
history and antiquities of Lewes. 
Seaford is an interesting little 
seaside town, which has made 
convulsive efforts in its time to 
become a watering-place. It has 
returned some celebrated mem- 
bers of Parliament in its time— 
Sir John Leech, William Pitt, 
and George Canning. When 
Seaford was placed in Schedule 
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A of the Reform Bill, the Lord 
Seaford of that time turned his 
back upon the place, which has 
never flourished since as it did 
before. It has the honourable 
distinction of possessing the first 
convalescent hospital which was 
ever built. The town still bears 
the melancholy marks of the great 
storm that happened seven years 
ago. Then there is Lullington, 
one of the tiniest parishes in 
England, with a single ratepayer, 
and only a couple of children re- 
quiring education underthe School 
Board Act. 

Alfriston is, to my mind, one 
of the most deeply interesting of 
all these villages. It is remark- 
ably situated in the very midst 
of the lonely hills. The broad- 
flowing Cuckmere river almost 
washes the base of the grand old 
church. There came, in his old 
age, a good London clergyman, 
who had done a wonderful work 
in the Fast-end, and by his exer- 
tions the church, which threatened 
to lapse into destruction, has been 
preserved. The earliest registers 
kept at any English parish church 
are supposed to be at Alfriston. 
The broken cross here is the ad- 
miration and despair of the 
archeologists. But the great 
charm is the old Star Inn, which 
might have been one of Chaucer's 
hostels, a resort of pilgrims. There 
are various curious carvings both 
without and within which have 
been the subject of most elaborate 
explanations. The most interesting 
conventual ruins in the country are 
those of Michelham Priory, which 
may be easily reached from either 
Polegate or Hailsham. The ruins 
occupy nearly eight acres, and are 
surrounded by a moat, ‘now 
fringed with underwood and 
decorated with water-lilies.’ They 
should be studied with the help 
of such a book as that on Church 
and Conventual Arrangement by 
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the late Mackenzie Walcott, who 
held office in this diocese. 
Eastbourne, rich in so many re- 
spects, is almost destitute of the 
immediate contiguity of great 
houses. Two or three may be 
mentioned, though it is to be un- 
derstood that such houses are not 
show houses. One of these is 
Compton Place, one of the many 
seats of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Eastbourne is happy in the cir- 
cumstance that it has almost 
grown up under the wing of the 
Duke of Devonshire. He is the 
kindest and most considerate of 
landlords, and has gone to a vast 
expense in developing and im- 
proving the town. When Earl of 
Burlington he resided here for 
years until the dukedom of Devon- 
shire fell in. The Duke is cer- 
tainly the most public-spirited of 
our great nobles. Every one ac- 


quainted with Ireland knows how 
much he has done for Lismore. 
In the same way he has sedulously 


watched over the growth and pro- 
gress of Eastbourne. The late 
lamented Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish was well known in the place. 
He and his brother, Lord Hart- 
ington, were brought up here. 
Another interesting house is Lord 
Gage’s place at Firle, where there 
is a fine park and_ some good 
pictures, but it is not a show 
house. 

The one advice, however, be- 
yond all others which we would 
give to the Eastbourne visitant is, 
go and study the castles. East- 
bourne is preéminently the neigh- 
bourhood of castles. We question 
if Pembrokeshire itself is richer 
in castles, The first on the list, 
and the easiest of access, is 
Pevensey Castle. The visitor from 
Eastbourne gets there in a very 
manageable number of minutes. 
It is just a short run by the rail- 
way, and then a short stroll down 
a village street. Pevensey might 
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be called the most historical of 
all English historical castles. It 
is certain that William the Con- 
queror landed here. It is highly 
probable that Julius Cesar landed 
here. Sir George Airey considers 
that he has proved the point in his 
little book on the subject. We 
have here an enclosure within an 
enclosure. The outer enclosure 
is Saxon; the inner is medieval. 
The castle is a solid page in stone 
of English history. There is quite 
a literature connected with it, 
mainly of archeological contro- 
versy respecting the historical 
details. For most of us, however, 
life is too short to indulge in the 
luxury of such controversies. It 
begins with the controversy whe- 
ther Pevensey is really the site of 
the old Roman settlement of An- 
derida. I advise my readers not 
to enter into such a controversy, 
but firmly to hold the doctrine as 
an article of archeological faith. 
There are even pretenders of the 
true Blottom type—the wretch 
who threw doubts on the authen- 
ticity of the discoveries of Mr. 
Pickwick, who fatuously held 
that ‘it was some place in Kent. 
There is here Roman masonry of 
the most perfect kind, reminding 
us of what we have seen at Tréves 
and Nismes, where, after the lapse 
of two thousand years, the trowel- 
mark is still visible on the mortar. 
Of the Conqueror landing here 
there is nodoubt. That is written 
plainly enough on the Bayeaux 
tapestry. Once the sea overspread 
all these wide marshy lands and 
came up to the walls of the castle. 
Once the great forest of Andreads- 
weld far and wide overspread the 
weald. The Pevensey people once 
had the curious privilege of drown- 
ing their own criminals in their 
own waters. It is related of a 
Pevensey jury in quarter sessions 
assembled that once they found 
a certain man guilty of stealing a 
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pair of buckskin breeches. They 
were horrified when they were 
told by the judge that this was a 
capital offence. Whereupon they 
laid their sapient heads together 
again and returned a verdict of 
manslaughter. 

From Pevensey to Herstmon- 
ceux is a direct route through a 
pleasant country. A very pleasant 
avcount of the castle is to be 
found in the correspondence of 
the late Baroness Bunsen. The 
Baron, while he resided as Prus- 
sian ambassador at Carlton House- 
terrace, rented the castle for a sum- 
mer retreat and fora place where he 
could leave hischildren. His wife 
was delighted with the prospect of 
Herstmonceux. ‘It is as if an 


angel from heaven was visibly 
before me, bringing me the assur- 
ance of being dealt with according 
to my heart’s desire. My heart 
had often turned to the coast of . 
Sussex as the part of England 


most desirable for us. O the de- 
light with which I think of hav- 
ing a garden! When she got 
to Herstmonceaux Place she was 
equally pleased with it. ‘The 
house is well furnished through- 
out, has seventeen bedrooms be- 
sides dressing-rooms, and is only 
four miles from the sea.’ She 
writes to her son expatiating on the 
delight of ‘air, real air, to breathe, 
not a mixture of fog and smoke. ... 
The rooms, very cheerful, basking 
in the sun, with high windows 
letting in the light. A park, with 
fine trees, slopes away from the 
house ; and the church stands on 
the brow of a grassy hill just op- 
posite... . Our gardens are delight- 
ful, with large trees, planes and 
chestnuts, a cedar, and an ever- 
green oak, the largest which I 
have ever seen in England. A 
flower-garden and greenhouse are 
near the house, and at a distance 
of three miles through the park 
is a large kitchen-garden walled 
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in, and belonging to the old Herst- 
monceaux Castle, originally dat- 
ing from the Conquest, but re- 
built in 1440, a fine and very 
large fortress, like Raglan Castle, 
inhabited till eighty years ago, 
when Mr. Hare’s grandfather was 
persuaded to build the house 
which we inhabit, and dismantle 
the castle for materials! much to 
be lamented for the sake of the 
castle, which remains an ivy- 
mantled ruin, likely to outlive 
many a younger edifice ; and for 
the family, who, by building the 
house, brought on the need of 
selling the estate. From our 
upper windows we see the sea, 
with Pevensey Bay, where Wil- 
liam the Norman landed. There 
are good roads and paths in all 
directions. It has pleased Pro- 
vidence to bring us to this place, 
to the haven where we would be. 
The winter here has been to us 
all a time of quiet and health and 
enjoyment ; and for myself I can- 
not be sufficiently thankful in the 
hourly consciousness of stillness 
and undisturbedness, enabling me 
to get through my day’s work as 
the day comes.’ We trust that 
the experience of many of the 
winter sojourners to this neigh- 
bourhood will be that of this dear 
and gifted lady, the English-born 
Baroness Bunsen. 

There is, indeed, a whole clus- 
ter of literary associations about 
Herstmonceux. Let the tourist 
go there, go by way of Pevensey, 
and back by Hailsham: do it 
very leisurely, and not mind 
spending anight on the road. If 
you wish to steep yourself in the 
thoughtful literature that almost 
seems to brood in the quiet at- 
mosphere of the place, take with 
you some volume of Hare’s or 
Maurice’s, and read it quietly, 
apart from all interruptions. 
Maurice used to come down here, 
and Hare married his sister Pris- 
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cilla. It is interesting to look at 
the big library where Julius Hare 
stored up his ten thousand 
volumes, and that terrace-path 
which he used to trace, book in 
hand, looking down upon the 
hamlet in the hollow. What con- 
flicts of mind were struck out in 
those woodlands and gardens and 
on the ranges of the uplands! 
Hither, too, came Arthur Stanley 
to commune with minds among 
whom he found relationships both 
of kin and kind. Then, at the 
Limes, nearer to the village, lived 
the delicate beautiful old lady, 
the widow of Augustus Hare, who 
varied her sojourn here with 
strange transitions. She would 
drift away into the spirit world, 
lying in a trance for days together, 
coming back to life with impres- 
sions of vague, ineffable sweetness, 
and then with wonderful intellec- 
tual vigour going away for long 
spells of Italian travel. In the 
village itself abode for some 
months, on his first and only 
curacy, John Sterling, whose 
Remains are prefaced by a slight 
biography by his rector, Julius 
Hare. Hither came Thomas Car- 
lyle, hunting up impressions and 
souvenirs for his bigger Life, but 
failing to carry away as much as 
he might have done, from an ap- 
parently hurried survey of these 
Sussex localities. The Baron and 
Baroness Bunsen brought down 
the talk of books and fashion 
and high politics to the place, its 
serenity contrasting strongly with 
the roar of the big world from 
which they were drawing a long 
breath. How Julius Hare loved 
these Sussex skies! He declared 
that they were comparable to 
those of Italy itself. To this 
day, as I read his tranquil pages, 
there appear to brood upon them 
the health, the stillness and re- 
pose, the unfathomable spiritual 
effluence derived from close com- 


munion with Nature and the 
purest types of mind. 

It is to be regretted that no 
writer has arisen to give the wit- 
chery of song or tale or personal 
memorials to Bodiam Castle. 
Noble as Herstmonceux Castle un- 
doubtedly is—and there is none 
nobler in the country—there is a 
still beauty about Bodiam, with 
its deep full moat, which is unique 
of its kind. You may have made 
many journeys from Eastbourne, 
but this is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of access, and will best reward 
the trouble that is taken. Such 
appears to have been the opinion 
of a gentleman who in 1818 pro- 
duced a poem, rather too obvious 
an imitation of Scott’s Marmion, 
under the title of ‘ Bodiam Castle.’ 
There are some autobiographical 
Spenserian stanzas at the end of 
it which hint at ‘a history.’ He 
says in a note: ‘The castle is 
situated on a gentle slope, just 
above the Rother on the north; 
the hill rises more abruptly behind 
it, and, till lately, it wassurmounted 
by much fine timber. Its remains 
are still magnificent, and the 
country above it lovely beyond 
description.’ I went to it by way 
of Robertsbridge, a very pleasant 
ramble on a path between two 
streams, and passing an old eccle- 
siastical edifice now turned into a 
farmhouse, and very picturesque 
is the transition. The author of 
the poem says : 

‘ Seek not the name of him whose wayward 


t 

Hath found its solace haply in these 

lines,’ 

Ah, my poor poet, very few people 
will be tempted to disobey such a 
very reasonable and unnecessary 
request! Ona July day, about a 
quarter of a century ago, Lower 
read a paper on the Castle, on the 
spot, to the members of the Sus- 
sex Archeological Society, and, 
more suo, printed an additional 
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essay in the Transactions. I 
have always thought that a picnic 
at Bodiam Castle must form one 
of the most delightful of enjoy- 
ments. 

But it is not less pleasant to 
get back to Eastbourne after this 
or some like expedition in the 
long charmed twilight, to take 
one’s place in the open drawing- 
room of the Esplanade, to listen 
to the plash of the waves, the 
clash of the music, or to join some 
social pleasant gathering where 
the wit and beauty of the metro- 
polis are grafted on the pleasant 
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local society. Then, as honest 
Pepys would say, ‘home with 
much content to bed,’ wondering 
whether it might not be worth 
while to set up one’s staff here 
permanently, or, if one needs to be 
invigorated after travel and toil, 
at least to seek either in summer 
or winter the elixir of these life- 
giving breezes. 


Nore. Visitors should not fail 
to provide themselves with the 
admirable Handbook for the lo- 
cality which has been prepared by 
Mr. George F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 





TWO ROSES. 


—— 


O BRILLIANT, blooming, bright-red rose, 
Whose scented odour heavenward goes, 
1 love thy beauty, colour, size, 

Thou sweetest flower beneath the skies ! 
But greater far than I love thee 

I love the love who gav’st thee me. 


Though she with thee might well commune, 
As thou with her couldst truly vie, 
Thou hast a richness in thy bloom, 
And she has beauty in her eye : 
Her look inspires eternal bliss ; 
Thine breathes forth Nature’s loveliness. 


Thou art a rose, and so is she; 

Each blossoms in the bright to-day. 
Pure as thou art may her life be, 

Until it shed its parting ray ! 
Fen as at night thy portals close, 


So shall her eyelids find repose. 


THOMAS HARDY. 





THE GUIDE’S WOOING. 
An Alpine Sketed. 
By H. Scuitrz Witson. 
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Aveust 187—. Arrived at last, 
at the hut on the Italian side of 
the Wiesenhorn. After a long 
and hard scramble, we have at- 
tained a height of 13,524 feet, 
and can rest for the night, before 
adventuring the stiff and difficult 
climb from this rude shelter to 
the top. 

The Wiesenhorn is, as every 
Alpine reader will know, the 
grandest and most terrible moun- 
tain in the Alps. Isolated from 


all other mountains, presenting 
four magnificent sides towards the 
grand hills around it—each side 
of the Wiesenhorn is wholly noble 
and distinct—it stands solitarily 


in its unmatched glory and terror. 

We—that is, the friend of my 
youth, Herbert Grey, and myself 
—had done the north side, and 
wanted to make a pass of the giant 
hill. For guides we had Hans 
Bergmann and Max Steiger. Hans 
is first-rate, and is known to all 
members of the Alpine Club. 
Max is younger, but is in training 
to become a first-class guide. He 
is a fine, tall, well-built fellow ; 
exceedingly efficient, but remark- 
ably silent. I myself have a 
talent for taciturnity, but Max 
beats me. 

And now that we have got to 
the hut, what do we see? Of 
course, we begin by looking down- 
wards, over the long steep route 
that we have trodden with so 
much toil. It is about the hour 
of sunset, but there is no sun. 
The light is gray, the stealthy 
wind is chill. Mists are slowly 
curling round over the earth that 


we have left beneath us. We 
can see nothing below the Col du 
Tigre. The great dreary snow- 
wastes are shrouded over. Yes, 
the view is limited, and is some- 
what cheerless ; but, nevertheless, 
it is sublime. The rock -slo 
and stretches are hard, blind, 
cruel—as Fate. Masses, huge 
and vast, of bleak rock are sad 
and awful, seen in the gray and 
chill of fading daylight. There 
is a bleak look over all that we 
can see. The mountain, like a 
cobra about to strike, raises and 
curves its deadly head upreared 
from out a base of thick coil ; and 
this mountain is sullen and blind, 
ruthless and dangerous. It will 
have no pity upon you if you can- 
not conquer it. Conquer, and it 
will remain impassive. If it con- 
quer you, it will be as impassive 
over your shattered remains. 

We looked long upon our grim 
surroundings, and then, with an 
inyoluntary shudder, we went into 
the hut. 

There the guides had lit a fire, 
and were preparing dinner. We 
encouraged them. The objective 
and the material are a solace 
against spiritual depression. The 
rope and the ice-axes stood idly 
by the rude wooden door, Flames 
flickered, wood crackled, and 
Herbert said dreamily that he 
should not go out again—until 
the last thing. Soon the moun- 
tain meal, such as that is, is ready 
for us. Stowing away our hats, 
we sit down round the fire, and 
the dinner begins. 

We were all singularly silent ; 
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the guides, as usual, ate heartily ; 
and we did what we could with 
the viands. Somehow, the outside 
gray had shed melancholy into the 
rough windy hut, and while the 
meal lasted we were not merry. 

But there comes a time in 
which you forget all that is out- 
side you. Externals cease to in- 
fluence. ‘There is wine still in 
the cup,’ as Moore says; and 
then—there is tobacco. 

With the smoking, the talking 
begins.. Recumbent on the un- 
even hard floor, the pipes begin 
to coo and sing their harmonies. 

‘Hans, you have been here be- 
fore ; tell us about it.’ 

‘Yes, Herr, I have been here 
before, several times. But there 
was one time that I remember 
better than all the others.’ 

‘Hah! had you a lady here, 
Hans? 

‘Yes, Herr, I had. She is 


now my wife—my Aennchen. 


It was the third time that human 
feet crossed this mountain, or 
ever stood upon its top.’ 

‘Tell us about that, Hans. 
By the way, did you believe that 
the top was haunted ?’ 

‘No, I didn’t ; but I thought 
it might be, because one can’t 
know ; and they used then all to 
say it was.’ 

*Good ; now do go on, Hans, 
and tell us all about that ascent.’ 

Hans shifted about uneasily, 
and drank some wine—the brave 
fellow was not much used to long 
efforts of narrative art. He said 
that he couldn’t tell a story con- 
tinuously, so we promised to in- 
terrupt him very often ; this pros- 
pect soothed and encouraged him, 
and he began smoking slowly, to 
gather up the threads of tender 
memory. 

“Max, you remember Aenn- 
chen’s father? He was a chamois 
hunter, and was killed in winter 
—you know, Max? 
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‘I know,’ said Max curtly. 
He never wasted words ; but he, 
too, wanted to hear the story. 
He may have heard it before; 
but then, you see, in such a hut, 
and at such a time, a tale may, 
with effect, be twice told. 

‘I was then just beginning to 
be a guide,’ said Hans, speaking 
very slowly ; ‘and I was in love 
with Aennchen. She was an 
orphan, all but her mother, who 
wasn't over-kind to her. Well 
—never mind that. I took a 
fancy to try to go over the Wiesen- 
horn, and I took a fancy to take 
Aennchen with me.’ 

A silence—we waited, smoking 
intently. 

‘I had a friend, Christian 
Landsmann, now the well-known 
guide ; you all know him? 

‘Yes, yes, Hans, we know 
Christian well.’ 

‘So I spoke to Christian, and 
he agreed to go with me. I 
wanted a good cragsman and a 
good fellow—Christian was both— 
to share in such an expedition. 

‘Some of your lady -moun- 
taineers, Herr, as you know, go 
really very well; but not all of 
them can walk well. Some of 
them—’ 

‘I know about them,’ inter- 
rupted my friend, laying great 
stress upon the personal pronoun. 
He seemed, for some reason or 
other, to have a vicious dislike to 
ladies upon the glacier or on the 
rock. 

‘ Well,’ resumed Hans, ‘ there 
was one lady that never would go 
on any mountain or over any pass 
without me; and she was fond 
of climbing. While she was light 
it was all very well, because I 
could hoist or haul her up from 
place to place with one hand ; 
but she got so heavy that I 
declined to go with her any more. 
I couldn’t, at last, pull her up 
even with two hands, and it 
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wasn’t safe. Her feet didn’t seem 
to be of much use to her ; indeed, 
very often she hardly touched 
the mountain with her feet. It 
was what you call tea-chest work. 
Still, you know, she did moun- 
tains in that way ; and she had 
a pretty long list of ascents accom- 
plished.’ 

‘I fancy that I have seen that 
list,’ observed my friend sardoni- 
cally ; ‘or if I haven’t seen it, I 
have heard a good deal about 
it.’ 

‘Very likely,’ returned simple 
Hans. ‘I believe that she told 
everybody about her walks. But 
I myself don’t, as a rule, care for 
ladies on the glaciers. I think 
they are out of place there, I 
know we guides usually earn the 
money that we get from them 
very hardly; they are mostly 
rather troublesome ; but some of 
them—like that young lady that 
you took up to the Grands Muléts 
—are very nice. However, my 
Aennchen wasn’t at all like any 
of the ladies that I have ever 
seen on mountains. You see, it 
was altogether a different thing. 
Our Swiss children are used to go 
always up-hill, and are in what 
you call training ; they are sure- 
footed, and know how to step. 
They don’t slip; then they can 
stand fatigue, and, being so used 
to walking up steep paths, their 
wind is good. Again, they don’t 
much mind .rough weather, and 
the girls are almost as hardy as 
the boys; so that, you see, it is 
different. 

‘ Well, when I proposed to my 
Aennchen to go with me over the 
Wiesenhorn, she was a little sur- 
prised at first. She knew vaguely 
that it was a big thing to do, and 
she thought that she might be in 
my way. She didn’t ever think 
of danger. You see, she had 
great confidence in me, and she 
knew that she could go. She 


wasn’t afraid of the work or of 
roughing it, or of the then almost 
unknown mountain itself; but 
she thought it unnatural for a 
Swiss girl like her to go on what 
she held to be a pleasure trip with 
me. She thought that such as- 
cents were only fit for wwyageurs 
who wanted to enjoy themselves 
and who could pay guides. It 
did not seem to her quite natural 
that a peasant-girl should indulge 
in the luxury of a climb without 
a distinct purpose. It looked, too, 
like mere pleasure, and she was 
used to work. You see, our 
women here in the mountains 
don’t have much of what you 
Herren, that live in great cities 
like London, call pleasure. Life 
is harder with us.’ 

‘And yet,’ observed Herbert, 
‘our ladies, that live in cities, find 
their pleasure in coming here to 
see your glorious mountains.’ 

* Ah? returned the great guide, 
‘but that is for a change, for a 
holiday, for another kind of 
pleasure.’ 

‘ Tell me, Hans,’ asked Herbert, 
‘do you Swiss love your moun- 
tains—say, as we do, now? 

Hans thought a little, and then 
answered slowly, ‘ Well, you see, 
we do love them, in our way. But 
we always see them. They are a 
part of our life. We can’t well 
understand life without them. 
But still I don’t think that we see 
so much in them as you do—you 
who know poetry, and science, and 
all that—and who come here for 
a month or so, for holiday and 
change. When we are away-from 
the mountains, we feel first how 
we love them. Swiss who have 
been away—say to America as 
emigrants—have told me howa 
strange longing for the hills of 
their childhood has come over 
them, and made them yearn to 
get back again. You English cer- 
tainly do love our mountains 
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quite as much as we do, I think 
—though in a different way, in a 
different way.’ 

Here the great guide made up 
the fire, and then went out for a 
moment to look at the night. It 
was cold in the hut. 

‘It may be fair to-morrow ; 
though it doesn’t look very clear 
now,’ observed Hans, with senten- 
tious confidence. 

The tobacco-pouch (a large one) 
was passed round, and pipes were 
refilled and lit. 

‘ Now, Hans, go on telling us 
about your brave bride.’ 

‘Yes; she was a brave girl,’ 
said Hans, with a glow in his 
dark face; ‘and she is a brave 
wife now! Isn’t she, Max? 

Max, whose pipe was just be- 
ginning to draw, gave a hearty 
grunt of assent too deep for words ; 
and Hans resumed, 

‘The Wiesenhorn then wasn’t 
quite what the Wiesenhorn .is 
now—there were no ropes or 
chains anywhere. Very few people 
knew the route. I had talked 
with one of the two guides who 
had made the ascent ; but I had 
never been on the mountain my- 
self, and I knew that there were 
very difficult places—dangerous 
ones, too. You have seen some 
of them, and you'll see more to- 
morrow. I thought that if I 
learned the way to climb such a 
mountain, just after it had first 
been climbed, I should get many 
English Herren to take up; and 
I thought that if a girl were taken 
up it would show that the moun- 
tain was not too difficult.’ 

‘Bad reasoning, Hans, as re- 
gards the English Herren,’ re- 
marked Herbert decisively. 

‘Well, yes, Herr, perhaps so ; 
but I had another object. I was 
in love, yousee; and I was young 
then. As I was going without 
an Herr, I wanted to go with her ; 
and I wanted to see if my Schatz 
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were as brave as I knew she was 
—as I knew she was. I thought 
I could love a wife better who 
could climb a great hill; and I fan- 
cied that I should see if she were 
good-tempered, and patient, and 
docile, and kindly, and courage- 
ous. It was a kind of trial, and 
it was a joy.’ 

I imagine that, if Hans had not 
been so sunburnt, and if the hut 
had not been so dark, he would 
have been seen to blush. The 
memory of that old climb glowed 
yet in his heart; and the girl, 
who had made it with him, was 
now his wife. 

‘We shall be poor substitutes 
for Aennchen,’ I said. 

‘No,’ replied Hans, ‘ not now ; 
that was the time of romance, 
both for love and for the moun- 
tain. Both were new and compa- 
ratively untried. Now I like 
going up with my Herren.’ 

He paused a moment, and then 
went on, 

‘How well I remember that 
ascent ! though it’s full a dozen 
years ago. I think I never had 
a much pleasanter day. I was 
very anxious, though, and highly 
excited. Once or twice I thought 
of turning back. I was afraid it 
would be too hard for Aennchen, 
and I began to feel a responsi- 
bility that I never felt before or 
since. You must know the brave 
girl who was with me was so very 
dear to me. However, it was 
wonderful how well she went. 
We gave her, of course, all the 
help we could; but then she 
made such good useofhelp. You 
know what I mean, Herr. Some 
people can’t well be helped on 
mountains — some ladies espe- 
cially. If you put their feet on 
good places for holding, they 
can’t hold at all; and then they 
have no talent for balancing 
themselves. Now, Aennchen was 
very clever. She could step 
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safely, and hold firmly, and bal- 
ance herself properly. She was 
light and active then; and she 
never had Schwindel, she never 
was dizzy. Her nerves were firm 
and her health was perfect; and 
then she was strong. She went 
at a good pace, and did everything 
that I told her todo. She didn’t 
very often want a rest; and then 
she was so cheerful and sweet- 
tempered! Whenever she looked 
at me she smiled; but she was 
too good a mountaineer to talk 
much while climbing. I have 
had Herren, sometimes, who 
would talk until they used up 
their wind and couldn’t talk any 
more. Talk when you stop, and 
not while you are going, I say ; 
unless, indeed, there be something 
—some advice or order—that must 
be said during actual hard work. 
*You understand that I was 
making a Versuch, a trial, with 
my Aennchen, and it was a suc- 
cess, it was. I felt so proud of 
her ; and my comrade, Christian 
Landsmann, he admired her too, 
I can assure you. We did not 
sleep so high up as this hut, but 
passed the night on a slab of 
rocks, down there on the cravate. 
I looked at the place as we passed 
it to-day, and I promise you that 
I remembered that night. I 
didn’t say anything to you about 
it, because I did not know then 
that I was going to tell you about 
Aennchen. We wrapped her up 
as warmly as we could, and we 
managed without rugs. She was 
tired, and fell asleep almost 
directly. Christian and I talked 
together a long time about the 
climb of the morrow, and then we 
slept. I ought to tell you that 
Aennchen would attend to the 
provisions, and that she tried, in 
her woman’s way, to make us com- 
fortable. We guides and hunters 
can make coffee, as you know; 
but she did it better than we 
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could, and it was so pleasant to 
have her up there, and to see her 
move about, and hear her talk. 
O, she was a dear girl! 

‘ We started early—so soon, in- 
deed, as it was light—for we had 
an untried and a difficult climb 
before us; and we had such a 
dear companion. Christian and 
I arranged to turn back if we 
found the work too hard for her ; 
but I own that I thought she 
would be able to hold her own 
with us. 

‘We decided on a route—the 
one that we shall follow to-morrow 
—and our little party started 
cheerily. 

‘We had plenty of rope. At 
some places I went on ahead, till 
I had firm hold, and then let 
down the rope, and Christian 
made it fast round Aennchen, and 
then she was pulled up over the 
bad part. The rocks, as you will 
see to-morrow, are sometimes very 
steep, and high, and smooth—no 
good holding. Occasionally there 
are ledges, and cracks, and fis- 
sures, good enough for me, or for 
Max there, but not very good for 
every one. Aennchen was never 
wilful, as some ladies are; never 
gave us any trouble. She had 
confidence in us, and had good 
sense enough to let us help her 
when we thought that she wanted 
help. And so we went on and 
on, always safely, till we got to 
the foot of the final peak—there 
is a rope over the place now—and 
found the last bit very ugly. We 
hauled Aennchen up, in our way ; 
she never showed a sign of fear, 
and, at last, we stood upon the 
summit. We jédelled down, that 
they might hear us in the valley. 
We had no glass, and could not 
see so far down; but we heard 
that several people had seen us as 
we went up, and had seen a wo- 
man on that terrible new peak. 

‘Aennchen was a little tired, 
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and she lay down for a short time 
on the top. I gave her a little 
brandy and a great kiss, and she 
soon revived, and was quite de- 
lighted to be on the Wiesenhorn 
with me. The weather was fine 
and the sun was hot; but there 
were mists in the valley, and the 
view over Italy was not good. 
But Aennchen did not care for 
that. We were so happy. 

‘You both of you know the 
north side? Yes? I thought so. 
For my part, I consider the de- 
scent on that side to be dangerous 
—more dangerous than this side— 
and I was a little anxious when 
we started to go down. I came 
last. Christian led, and Aennchen 
was roped between us. She knew 
that she had to take care, and to 
look only to her steps. I told her 
how to go, and she did it very 
well. Luckily, the mountain was 
in good order—hope we shall 
find it as good to-morrow—and 
we had only one slip. 

‘ Aennchen trod with her heels 
upon a streak of ice—and slipped. 
I felt sick, for I knew what such 
a slip there might lead to, and I 
loved her so! I stood firm, and 
called to Christian. He didn’t 
turn round, but stood like a wall. 
I had seen the slip from the be- 
ginning. We both stood the 
shock, though there was hardly 
any hold, and in a second my 
brave active Aennchen had re- 
gained her feet, and the danger 
was over. QO, how glad I felt! 

‘I will show you the place to- 
morrow. There is a white thin 
strand of rope fixed close to it, 
which shows the spot near which 
another accident—you know 
which I mean—began. After 
that one slip we had no other. 
My Schatz had not lost her nerve, 
and we got safely down. When we 
reached the chdlets the people 
came out, I can tell you, to see a 
girl who had come over the Wies- 


enhorn with her lover! Aenn- 
chen was tired, but after a great 
sleep she was right next day, 
though a little stiff. A week 
after that, we were married ; and 
a week after that, I took an Eng- 
lish Herr over the same mountain. 
Christian went with me again 
that time. 

‘And now, Herren, it is time 
to go tosleep. We'll have a look 
at the night, and then turn in. 
We must be up early to-morrow. 
Why, it’s nearly ten o'clock ! Too 
late; too late! When I was 
thinking about Aennchen, and 
telling you about her, I didn't 
notice the time. I hope that I 
haven’t wearied you? 

‘No, not at all. Quite other- 
wise, Hans. We must see Aenn- 
chen some day. It was quite a 
romance, your adventure upon this 
terrible mountain with the girl 
that you loved. We shall think of 
her all the way to-morrow. Your 
brave Aennchen will lend a 
deeper interest to the climb.’ 

Then we went out of the hut. It 
was cold and dark, but the scene 
was vast and solemn. There was 
no moon, but many bright stars 
looked out and shone upon us. 
Deep down, in sombre shadow, 
lay the rock-masses over which 
we had mounted; high up, in 
yet more awful mystery, soared 
the huge rock-mass, which seemed 
to end only among the stars. A 
dim mist hid the valley from us, 
The topmost peak stood out, a 
heavier darkness, from the night- 
black sky behind it. There was 
but little wind ; though airy sighs 
and soft, low, melancholy wails 
crept round about our high-pitch- 
ed rocky lair. We stood there 
for a time in silence. Depths 
below and heights above; and 
between the two, on the steep 
bare mountain-side, four men, 
feeling very small in all that 
width and space, 
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The height, the space, thegloom, 
the glory of the scene and hour, 
filled and ennobled our imagina- 
tions, as we laid down to rest 
in the rough hut, perched so high 
up on the bare brown cliffs of the 
mighty, the awful Wiesenhorn. 
Both Herbert and myself knew 
such scenes and places well, but 
custom cannot stale the infinite 
wonder, joy, and awe which fill 
the soul in such a solemn and 
solitary hour. You feel alone, 
alone with Nature in one of her 
wildest and grandest aspects, as 
you lie down in that lonely hut, 
and meditate upon your surround- 
ings. Good-night! 

We woke, and went forth into 
the thin delicate air and fine keen 
cold of early morning, on the 
weird colossal mountain. Break- 
fast over, the rope is fitted in, 
and we start slowly and silently. 
Hans leads, then I come, then 
Herbert, and Max is last. The 
work before us is serious, and 
begins directly you leave the hut. 
It is steep and difficult clambering 
at once ; and there is a good deal 
of it before you can attain to the 
frowning crest which seems so far 
above. 

‘Think,’ said Herbert to me, 
as we paused for a moment while 
Hans was selecting the best line 
of route, ‘think that the dear 
plucky Aennchen has been through 
this wild work before us !’ 

Hans caught the name; he 
always did whenever we uttered 
it. 

‘ Vorwdrts ’ he cried. ‘ Yes, 
Herren, we stopped just there, on 
that smooth slab, to give my 
Aennchen five minutes’ rest be- 
fore we began this bit. Now, 
take care, mind your footing, 
and follow where I lead, That’s 
right.’ And he began to climb 
straight up a smooth tough slope 
of steep rock, 

We reached the summit, and 


rested where Aennchen had rested 
before us. We had no brandy 
and no kiss; but we had cham- 
pagne and a pipe. We gazed 
with awe upon the terrible cliffs 
and ghastly precipices of the 
Wiesenhorn. 

Alas, we had no other view! 
So much labour was foiled of its 
great reward! A level, leaden, 
stagnant mass of cloud surrounded 
the mountain and spread nearly 
to the peak. Above, the sky was 
heavy and was lowering. It was 
cold, and Hans said that snow 
was gathering. We disconsolately 
began the descent. We saw the 
ugly place at which Aennchen’s 
slip—and the other fatal slip— 
occurred ; and we saw around us, 
till all was swallowed up in 
cloud, the sheen and the shade, 
the dull gleaming and cold 
glooming of hard heartless rock 
and of barren snow-patches, as 
both glared chillingly in shadow 
and in light. 

We reached the dark village of 
the snowy coronal. We ate at 
a table, and we slept—and slept 
well—in beds. Hans found a 
letter from home. He wanted 
very much to go there about 
some farming business, and, as 
we were going to the Oberland, a 
visit to his house would not take 
us much out of our way. We 
therefore accepted his proposal 
that we should go home with him 
and see Aennchen. We only 
stipulated that she should not be 
prepared for our coming. 

A day or two later we strolled 
up-hill, over grassy meadows, to- 
wards a burnt-sienna house, with 
a wooden balcony round it, on 
which hung flax to dry. The 
roof was covered with large stones 
to keep it safe in winter. Two 
or three cows were visible; and 
the whole place looked comfort- 
able, characteristic, and well-to- 
do. 
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We entered. Aennchen was 
busy at a housewife’s work. 
From behind her gown peeped 
out two brown-faced, white-head- 
ed, sturdy little boys, and then 
we saw a smaller girl, in a long 
straight-down peasant child’s 
frock, with a little cap on her 
head. 

No question as to whether 
Hans were popular as a father. 
So soon as the dread of the stran- 
gers wore off, the children clasped 
his knees, and were lifted up to 
hug and kiss him. Aennchen 
exchanged a hearty kiss with her 
husband. She was a comely, 
bright-eyed, active matron, with 
a look of honest kindness and 
womanly worth. This family 
evidently led pure, simple, 
healthy lives, and were bound 
together by hearty human affec- 
tion. 

The wife would bring us rasp- 
berries and milk. Hans told her 
who we were, and praised us in 
a way which won the wife’s 
heart. 

‘ Frau Bergmann, we have just 
been doing a climb that you once 
did.’ 

‘Ah!’ she looked brightly at 
us ; ‘he has told you, has he?’ 

*O, yes; he has told us. 
And we admire you very much. 
The Wiesenhorn is not an easy 
mountain. Did you find it diffi- 
cult ? 

‘Yes; it was difficult. But I 
had Hans with me, and I trusted 
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so in him; and he and Christian 
helped me so weil, and took such 
care of me.’ 

‘It was a plucky thing of you 
to do, Frau Bergmann.’ 

‘Not so much as you think. 
We Swiss women are all used to 
going up-hill. Besides, I was 
very tired when we got down, 
and I made one bad slip. Did 
Hans tell you of that ? 

*‘O, yes. We saw the place, 
too. Any one might slip there.’ 

‘Hans is such a good guide; 
is he not? He has saved many 
a slip, and he is always careful. 
I know how he took care of 
me.’ 

‘ Have you ever made any more 
ascents since then, Frau Berg- 
mann ? 

‘No. Hans hasn’t time to 
take me now. He must earn 
money asaguide. Besides, there 
are the children, and there is the 
house to look after when Hans is 
away. I have a great deal to do. 
I don’t think I could get up the 
Wiesenhorn now. I’m not so 
young as [ was. Youth is the 
time in which a woman gets treats 
like that. A married woman and 
a mother has her pleasure in her 
duties.’ 

As, after much hand-shaking 
and many good wishes and kindly 
greetings, we walked away with 
Hans to climb more mountains, we 
agreed that it was pleasant to 
have seen the homely heroine of 
a great Guide’s Wooing. 
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CHAPTER V. 
LUCY. 


VaLENTINA was not accustomed 
to have an anxiety of her own, 
and it made her feel rebellious. 
She was not sorry to forget it for 
a few minutes in the anxiety of 
somebody else, which came before 
her directly after this talk on the 
stairs. 

Aurélie was sitting at work in 
her mistress’s dressing-room, her 
face as sharp and stern, and her 
cap-frills as stiff, as ever. Beside 
her sat a village girl, Lucy Lane, 
whose gentle prettiness had at- 
tracted Valentina one day when 


she and Julia were caught in a 


storm of rain. They took shel- 
ter in this girl’shome. Valentina 
talked to her, and heard that her 
greatest wish was to be a lady’s- 
maid. It happened that Aurélie 
had been complaining of her sight 
lately, and this seemed to be the 
very girl she wanted to help her 
in her work. Valentina engaged 
her on the spot, and Lucy Lane 
would have been quite happy, if 
it had not been for the disapproval 
of Miss Linton, who had taught 
her for years in the Sunday-school, 
and for another silent sorrow of 
her own. She was engaged toa 
young fellow in the village, clever 
and good, and superior to herself 
in every way; but he had never 
been strong, and now he seemed 
to be passing away with the sum- 
mer; every one said he could not 
get well. 

Valentina did not know this 
story till that evening in the end 


of August, when she came up- 
stairs and found her maids sitting 
together in the dressing-room. 
Aurélie did not like the other 
servants, and kept herself and 
Lucy apart from them as much 
as she could. The girl was not 
working ; she was stooping for- 
ward, with her face hidden in her 
hands, crying as if her heart would 
break. 

‘ Aurélie!’ Valentina exclaim- 
ed, as she came into the room. 
‘What have you done to that 
poor child to make her cry? You 
are a cruel old woman 

She spoke in French. Lucy of 
course did not understand her. 
She got up, turning away her 
face, and trying hard to check her 
sobs. 

‘Mademoiselle is unjust, as 
usual,’ said Aurélie. ‘ Z have not 
made the poor little fool cry. 
Lucie, stop crying this instant, 
and tell my lady what it is all 
about.’ 

‘Is it a long story? said Valen- 
tina. 

She did not feel that she had 
enough sympathy to last more 
than a minute ortwo. But Lucy 
began, and told her tale so sadly 
and prettily that she could not 
help listening with interest. The 
end of it, the saddest part, was 
that Lucy had been into the vil- 
lage that day and had seen her 
David, and had heard the doctor's 
last report, that his one chance 
for life was to spend the coming 
winter in the south of France. 
The doctor had been very kind, 
and had talked of giving him a 
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letter to somebody at Mentone, 
who would look after him there ; 
but how was a penniless young 
man to get to Mentone, and 
maintain himself there? He was 
too ill to do any work, though 
he might just manage to travel 
by himself. But of course the 
whole thing was impossible ; and 
hence Lucy’s tears. 

* Well, child, don’t cry. Cry- 
ing won't send him to Mentone,’ 
said Lucy’s mistress, just touch- 
ing the red shining cheek with 
the ends of her fingers. 

‘Thank you, my lady. No- 
thing will—nothing that I can 
do,’ sighed Lucy, grateful for the 
sympathy. 

‘If I had any money I would 
give it you; but just now, un- 
fortunately, I have none.’ 

*O, I never thought of asking 
you, my lady.’ 

‘It is very nice to be rich,’ 
said Valentina half to herself. 
‘I suppose David’s father is a 


tenant of Mr. Hartless’s, Lucy ? 
‘ Yes,’ Lucy said, ‘they had 
lived in Stoneycourt village for 


generations. The father did not 
actually work for Mr. Hartless, 
he was bailiff to one of the 
farmers; but the squire knew 
him well.’ 

‘He ought to help his own 
people,’ said Valentina; and then 
looking at Lucy, she met her 
wistful eyes with the smile that 
had won many hearts, that soft- 
ened even Aurélie, and made this 
village girl feel inclined to wor- 
ship her as a patron saint. ‘ Don’t 
be unhappy,’ she said. ‘I won't 
promise anything ; but I will see 
what I can do for you.’ 

Valentina walked on into the 
next room, where she walked 
about, up and down, round and 
round, for the next half-hour, 
thinking of her position and her 
plans. The first was unbearable, 
that was quite clear ; she would not 
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and could not live any longer on 
Robert Hartless’s grudging charity. 
The plans were cloudy and uncer- 
tain ; no one ever found it more dif- 
ficult than Valentina to arrange 
the future, or realise it at all. 

There were two possibilities 
which had come into her head 
while her sister and Mr. Hartless 
were lecturing her. Neither of 
them need involve a quarrel with 
Julia, she supposed ; if they did 
she could not help it. As to Mr. 
Golding’s offered help, her first 
notion had been that he might 
be useful as a messenger, a sort 
of ambassador between her lady- 
ship and those persons with 
whom she wished to communi- 
cate. Now she thought she had 
better speak for herself; but Mr. 
Golding might be useful still ; he 
was a good, kind little fellow, 
and she thought it would be a 
pity to refuse his friendly help 
altogether. 

When Lady Julia came down- 
stairs before dinner, she found 
her sister and Mr, Golding in one 
of the drawing-room windows, 
talking quite confidentially. Va- 
lentina seemed to have recovered 
her spirits ; she talked and laugh- 
ed all the evening in her usual 
careless manner. There was such 
an exaltation in little Golding’s 
face, though he did not speak 
much, that Lady Julia thought 
Val must have given him some 
very decided encouragement. 

When the servants had left the 
dining-room, Valentina suddenly 
began to talk about her poor 
little maid Lucy. Robert and 
Julia listened rather indifferently ; 
Billy Golding earnestly. Valen- 
tina played a tune with her 
fingers on the tablecloth, and 
looked hard at Robert with a 
contraction of her pretty brows. 

‘Do you hear, Robert?’ she 
said. ‘Poor David Miller will 
die if he doesn’t go abroad.’ 
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‘Ihear. Very unfortunate,’ an- 
swered Mr. Hartless, 

‘Can't you say anything more?’ 

‘Why, no, Val. What do you 
expect me to say? He would 
probably die anyhow. Dr. Fell 
is rather a muff, I think. He tells 
the fellow that because he can’t 
cure him, and does not like to 
say so.’ 

*O Robert, I thought Dr. Fell 
was considered so clever!’ said 
Lady Julia. 

‘Is he? 
haps.’ 

‘But, Robert,’ said Lady Va- 
lentina, ‘if you were in a con- 
sumption, and the doctor ordered 
you to Mentone, would not you 
co? 

” € What a curious question, Val ! 
Of course he would,’ said Lady 
Julia. 

‘My lungs are quite sound at 
present, thank you, Val,’ said Mr. 
Hartless. 


For the country, per- 


‘But you would. Mr. Golding, 


don’t you agree with me? Don’t 
you think it is awfully hard that 
one man should be able to do 
what is impossible to another? 
Awfuily hard and horribly un- 
just and odious !’ 

‘Well, don’t you see, things 
are like that,’ stammered Billy, 
with a faint smile. 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Hartless ; ‘as 
Golding says, it is the arrange- 
ment of Providence, and there- 
fore must be all right, though it 
looks hard on the surface to an 
enthusiastic soul like you.’ 

‘I enthusiastic? laughed Val 
rather bitterly. ‘ How I dislike 
you when you talk like that, 
Robert !’ 

‘But what are you driving at 
all this time?’ asked Lady Julia. 

Valentina turned her eyes for 
a moment on her sister, and 
then looked at her brother-in-law 
again. 

* Robert knows,’ she said. 


Valentina. 


He would not look at her; he 
did not like Val when she was 
in a mood like this, and did not 
care to meet the contempt in her 
beantiful eyes, though he honestly 
thought her a most unreasonable 
and ridiculous girl. One comfort 
was that she would soon forget 
all about it; her fancies never 
lasted long. He glanced at his 
wife. She got up instantly, and 
led the way out ofthe room. As 
far as he was concerned the sub- 
ject dropped there. But Lady 
Julia attacked her sister as soon 
as the door was shut. 

‘What do you mean, Val? 
What makes you talk in this 
queer way? What are you driv- 
ing at? I am not so clever as 
Robert, and I am sure I don't 
know.’ 

‘ There is no use talking about 
it. But I wish I had some 
money to give to poor David 
Miller. He is not a tenant of 
mine ; but yet I should like to 
save his life, for Lucy’s sake.’ 

‘Perhaps the doctor is mis- 
taken.’ 

‘I don’t believe he is, 
ever could get well here? 

‘Of course I understand you 
now. You think Robert ought 
to give him money to go to Men- 
tone.’ 

*I wish he would.’ 

‘ Really, my dear Val, you are 
most dreadfully unreasonable. 
Why should Robert, of all people, 
set up for a philanthropist, and 
spend his money in sending sick 
people out of the country? Why, 
the whole neighbourhood would 
expect him to do the same thing, 
or to pay their doctors’ bills. 
Such an absurd, extravagant idea ; 
and indeed, Val, you should con- 
sider that Robert knows his own 
affairs best. I really hope you 
will never suggest anything of 
the kind again.’ 

‘ Certainly I shall not.’ 


Who 
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‘ After all that he has been to 
you, too—the kindest of bro- 
thers—’ 

‘Don't, don’t ! cried Val, put- 
ting up both her hands. ‘ I won't 
listen to you. Change the subject, 
please—change it this moment ! 

Lady Julia stared at her and 
shrugged her shoulders. 

‘You had better marry a rich 
man, my dear,’ she said after a 
pause. ‘Then you can found a 
hospital on the Riviera, and have 
David Milier for the first patient.’ 

For Lady Julia this was quite 
a flight of fancy ; she laughed at 
herself, and went on smiling her 
satisfaction for several minutes. 

‘Yes, now, there is a mission 
for you, Val,’ she said. 

‘No; I think I shall sell my 
diamond cross,’ said Valentina. 

Lady Julia began to remon- 
strate, but did not believe she 
was in earnest, and soon went 
back comfortably to her former 
advice : ‘ Marry a rich man, my 
dear, and then you can be as 
charitable and absurd as you 
please.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


REJECTED. 


Mrs. Mixes was alone at home. 
She had finished breakfast by 
nine o'clock, had put on her 
large garden-hat, in which she 
looked quite handsome and pleas- 
ing, and had gone out with a 
basket and scissors to gather roses 
and carnations. The flowers of 
the wedding-day were faded by 
this time. 

While Mrs. Miles amused her- 
self thus, far away in the garden 
among the flower-beds, the sound 
of horses’ feet coming up to the 
house reached her ears and sur- 
prised her a little. But she 
thought it must be somebody 
come to see Roger on business— 
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who else could it be at such an 
hour? And she forgot all about 
it directly in thinking of her poor 
son Roger and his infatuation. 

The part of the garden where 
she was lay some distance off, 
hidden from the house by trees 
and shrubberies. Presently the 
butler appeared, coming towards 
her through the trees. He wore 
his usual air of philosophic be- 
nevolence, and did not seem to 
see how cruelly his mistress 
was startled by the name that 
he announced—‘ Lady Valentina 
Wilde.’ 

Mrs. Miles turned away to put 
down her basket. Perhaps it 
was the effort of stooping that 
brought a sudden flush into her 
pale face. 

*Did Lady Valentina Wilde 
ask for me, Williams ? 

‘Yes, ma’am. I told her lady- 
ship I thought you was in the 
garden—and here she comes,’ said 
Williams, glancing over his shoul- 
der. ‘She did seem in something 
of a hurry.’ 

Williams disappeared, and Lady 
Valentina came gliding over the 
grass. She looked prettier than 
ever in her riding-habit, and wore 
a graceful hat with long feathers. 
Mrs. Miles had to confess that 
she was an attractive creature ; 
but yet her downright soul was 
more than ever dissatisfied. Un- 
der those pretty airs there was a 
look, a manner, of unsubstantial 
dreaminess. Valentina was not 
like a real solid human being, 
somehow; she was a spirit, but 
hardly ‘a woman too.” Mrs, 
Miles, herself a thoroughly satis- 
factory Englishwoman, felt in- 
tensely troubled as she looked at 
her. 

‘I am going toask you a favour 
—such a very great favour,’ said 
Valentina eagerly. ‘You must 
grant it, please, because I know 
you are as good and kind as your 
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son. He would say yes directly 
—and you are so like him.’ 

No, Iam not at all like him,’ 
answered Mrs. Miles, shaking her 
head. ‘ I am a much harder-heart- 
ed person, Lady Valentina.’ 

‘Where is Mr. Miles, then? 
I will ask him, and then he shall 
ask you. I am very angry with 
him, though. I told him to come 
and see me yesterday, and he did 
not. Fancy his being so lazy as 
to stay at home! He is changed 
— yes, I told him so.’ 

‘He was better employed, if 
you will excuse my saying 80,’ 
said Mrs. Miles. ‘He went to 
London yesterday on business for 
his mother.’ 

‘ And he is not come back yet ? 

‘No. He will most likely be 
away a few days.’ 

* O, he changed his mind, then ! 
I thought he was coming to see 
me,’ said Valentina. 

She frowned, and hit her rid- 
ing-whip sharply two or three 
times against the stem of a rose- 
tree. Mrs. Miles looked at her 
in grave astonishment. 

‘Ah, pardon me, dear Mrs. 
Miles,’ she said, recovering her- 
self instantly. ‘1 am forgetting 
everything. I did not come here 
so early to talk to you about your 
son, but about myself. I have a 
plan to propose to you. Will you 
listen ? 

‘Pray go on,’ replied Mrs. 
Miles. 

Her manner was certainly not 
encouraging; but Valentina did 
not seem to notice that. 

* May I have one of those red 
pinks? she said. ‘O, thank you! 
What a colour—and how sweet ! 
I thought I might have tried the 
little chestnut this morning ; but 
as Mr. Miles is not here, I sup- 
pose I had better not. My plan! 
O yes ; it is this—will you allow 
me to come here and live with 
you? 


Valentina. 


‘Live with me! exclaimed 
Mrs. Miles, so thunderstruck 
that she could not at once frame 
an answer. 

‘I think you would like it,’ 
said Valentina, in a soft pleading 
tone, and looking at her with 
those deep, strange, dreamy eyes 
of hers, in whose glance there was 
still a sort of uncertainty. What 
Mrs. Miles thought, with a shud- 
der of pity, was that the poor 
girl must be mad. 

‘I will take you into my 
confidence, and tell you every- 
thing,’ said Valentina’ ‘I can- 
not very well live quite alone, 
can I? It would not be thought 
right.’ 

‘Of course not; impossible !’ 
said Mrs. Miles. ‘But surely 
your present arrangement is best 
—living with your sister ? 

‘If my sister was my sister, 
and if her husband was my 
brother, yes. But they don’t 
want me. They told me so last 
night. I am not quite rich 
enough, you see. Mr. Hartless is 
afraid that my horses may cost 
him something, I believe—I don’t 
know, I never thought about it 
before. They told me I must 
marry a rich man as soon as pos- 
sible. Was not that rather horrid 
of them? I can’t stay with them, 
really. That is why I should 
like to come and live with you. 
May I? May I come next week ? 
I have two maids and a groom. 
They will be very good. Mr. 
Miles remembers my old Aurélie. 
I will give you all the money I 
have, and only just keep enough 
to buy my clothes and pay their 
wages. Is not that very business- 
like? said Valentina, with a little 
air of triumphant fun. ‘ Please 
forgive me; but I know these 
things have to be mentioned. 
One can’t live in a tree, like the 
birds, and eat berries. I wish 
one could. O dear, that reminds 
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me of something—might I say it, 
I wonder ? 

‘Pray do. Say everything that 
is in your mind,’ said Mrs. Miles, 
with a politeness which sprang 
from desperation. 

‘ It is only that I am so dread- 
fully hungry,’ said Valentina 
with a light laugh, after which she 
blushed a little. 

Mrs. Miles had no sense of the 
humorous, even when, as in this 
little confession of Valentina’s, it 
touched very nearly on the pa- 
thetic. But she was never inhos- 
pitable, having far too much con- 
science for that. 

‘You must be, indeed. You 
have had a long ride,’ she said 
gravely. ‘I hope you will come 
in and have some breakfast.’ 

Valentina thanked her. They 
walked towards the house to- 
gether, the elder woman looking 
stiff and stately, the younger 


moving with a light springing. 


step, twisting the red carnation 
in her fingers, looking about like 
a child with wondering eyes at 
the trees and the flowers, the birds 
and butterflies that darted here 
and there in the sunshine. 

‘Mr. Miles will come and see 
me directly he comes home, won’t 
he ? she said in her soft musical 
voice. ‘I shall be very angry if 
he does not. We are very, very 
great friends, you know. Has he 
told you about our first meeting 
in Paris? 

‘ Yes,’ said Mrs. Miles. 

‘ Was it not a wonderful piece 
of good fortune ? 

‘ For you—yes.’ 

‘Of course I meant for me,’ 
said Valentina gently. ‘He is 
very different from most people. 
Don’t you think so? I know all 
about that, now that I have lived 
in England. Please tell -him that 
it is his duty to come and see me 
at once.’ 

‘I am afraid I cannot give him 
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that message, Lady Valentina,’ 
said Mrs. Miles, with a slight 
stern smile. 

*O, I'm sorry you don’t like it. 
But he means to come very soon, 
doesn’t he ? 

‘I don’t know, really. He has 
a great deal to attend to at home 
just now, after his long absence— 
a great deal of important business, 
I think he will not have much 
time for paying visits.’ 

‘or’ 


Mrs. Miles could not make out, 
from the girl’s tone and manner, 
whether she was angry or quite 
indifferent. Passing beyond the 
trees, her eyes fell on a sight 
which surprised her. Lady Va- 
lentina’s groom was holding two 
horses at the door, and a young 
gentleman, short and fair, with a 
reddish face, and rather horsey in 
appearance, was wandering about 
admiring the flowers. Mrs. Miles 
recognised her son’s college friend, 
Mr. William Golding, whose looks 
had certainly deteriorated since 
his Oxford days. 

‘Is that Mr. Golding? she 
said. 

‘Yes,’ answered Valentina. 
‘He is the kindest fellow in the 
world. Neither I nor my man 
knew the way here—and it was 
so far, too—and I did not want 
the Hartlesses to know anything 
about it. So Mr. Golding came 
to take care of me. By the by, 
before we meet him,’ she said, 
standing still in the shade, and 
looking straight and innocently 
in Mrs. Miles’s face, ‘won't you 
answer me? I do want friends 
so dreadfully, and this would be 
such a charming place for me to 
live. I am very independent, I 
know ; but I would try not to do 
anything you did not like. Do 
say yes. Or perhaps you would 
rather think it over, and write to 
me this afternoon.’ 

If Mrs, Miles had been a child- 
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less woman, it is possible that her 
heart might have relented towards 
this strange, pretty, pleading 
creature, in spite of all her faults 
and wildness. But the thought 
of Roger made any softening im- 
possible—and Mr. Golding’s es- 
cort was to Mrs. Miles the last 
straw, or rather the extra drop 
that made her cup of indignation 
run over. She answered Valen- 
tina very gravely and severely in- 
deed. 

‘No, thank you; there is no 
occasion for me to think it over. 
I could not, under any circum- 
stances, receive a stranger into 
my house—and most certainly not 
one whose ideas and opinions on 
every subject are diametrically 
opposite to my own. A young 


lady who can allow herself to 
leave her sister’s house secretly, 
and to ride this distance alone with 
a young man— I was brought 
wp, and so were my daughters, to 
think such conduct impossible. 


Thus you see at once, Lady Va- 
lentina, how your views and mine 
would agree. Ido not wish to 
offend you ; Ionly speak for your 
good.’ 

Mrs. Miles stopped short, in 
terror of a scene, half regretting 
the words that had made their 
way almost of their own will. 
She saw that she had touched 
Valentina to the quick, and at 
that moment she remembered her 
dream. A bright colour came 
into the girl’s face, and her eyes, 
which had been fixed on Mrs. 
Miles, were suddenly lifted to the 
leaves and the blue sky above 
her head. Then Valentina turn- 
ed half away, with the slightest 
movement of shoulders and hands 
and head, which in a moment 
changed her dreamy grace into 
extreme haughtiness, and made 
Mrs. Miles, right and conscien- 
tious as she was, feel both angry 
amd small She did not show 
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her feelings, however ; but looked 
dignified, and tried to be sorry for 
the foolish girl. Valentina made 
her a foreign inclination, which 
Mrs. Miles thought absurdly the- 
atrical. 

‘ You were gathering flowers,’ 
said Valentina. ‘Do not let me 
interrupt you. Good-morning.’ 

She walked quickly away to- 
wards the horses. Mr. Golding 
eame to meet her. Mrs. Miles 
stood still under the trees, more 
disturbed than she could ever 
have confessed, and not knowing 
at all what to do. But when 
she saw Valentina actually on her 
horse, and Mr. Golding mounting 
his, she remembered something, 
and hurried forward. Billy got 
down again, and took off his hat 
as she approached. He had al- 
ways feared and disliked Roger's 
mother, and had many times de- 
scribed her as ‘a regular prudish 
old dragon.” Now he looked 
civil and grave enough. 

‘Let us go! What are you 
waiting for? said Valentina, in 
an impatient undertone. 

‘How d’ye do, Mrs. Miles? 
Beautiful morning,’ said Billy, 
with his usual originality. 

‘I hope you will both come in 
and have some breakfast? said 
Mrs. Miles earnestly. ‘ Pray do, 
Lady Valentina! I had forgotten 
for the moment.’ 

‘Nothing for me, thank you,’ 
replied Valentina, in a cold voice. 

‘No, thank you. You are very 
kind, but we must be getting 
back,’ said the loyal, though starv- 
ing, Billy. 

Valentina’s spirited horse was 
dancing about, impatient to be 
gone. Mrs. Miles could say no 
more; she stood by the porch, 
and let them rideaway. She was 
angry with them, and yet not 
satisfied with herself; it was true 
that she must, in any case, have 
refused the extraordinary request, 
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but she might have done it ina 
very different way. What would 
Roger say, if he knew how she 
had scolded Lady Valentina, how 
she had sent her away ‘ dreadfully 
hungry’? 

‘Horrid girl; it serves her 
right’ said one voice in Mrs. 
Miles’s heart. ‘Poor girl; it is 
the fault of her bringing up,’ said 
another. ‘I was much too harsh 
and hard with her.’ 

The argument went on for a 
few minutes, during which Mrs. 
Miles’s eyes were fixed on some- 
thing red lying in the middle of 
the gravel drive which Lady Va- 
lentina had crossed just before. 
Presently Mrs. Miles walked up 
to it, and saw that it was a red 
carnation. She picked it up, and 
carried it with her into the garden, 
under the trees, back to the place 
where Valentina had come to her. 
A few pale dead roses were lying 


there in a little heap. She had. 


cut them off herself that morning. 
At first she was going to throw 
the discarded flower on this heap, 
and leave it there; but, after a 
moment, she changed her mind, 
and laid it gently with its dark 
sweet sisters in her basket. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ACCEPTED. 


VALENTINA went scampering 
along the broad grassy roadside 
for three or four miles without 
speaking to her companion. At 
last, when she slackened her pace 
a little, he rode up alongside, 
looking at her rather anxiously. 

‘May I speak, Lady Val? he 
said, in a doubtful tone. 

* Certainly.’ 

‘Did that old woman make 
herself disagreeable to you? 

‘Isn't it very funny,’ Valentina 
replied, ‘that when people say 
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anything particularly nasty, they 
always tell you it is for your 
good? I endured that yesterday, 
and again this morning.’ 

‘And I hope you don’t mean 
to endure it again,’ said Mr. 
Golding. ‘I should like to tell 
them what I think of them. What 
business has Mrs. Miles to talk 
to you? I think she is the ugli- 
est old woman I ever saw ! 

Valentina smiled, and then she 
sighed, and then suddenly began 
to tell her devoted cavalier some- 
thing of the painful position she 
was in. She told him she had 
not a friend in the world, that 
Robert and Julia had been unkind 
to her—she did not go into their 
talk at all—that she had been 
asking Mrs. Miles to give her a 
home, that Mrs. Miles had refused, 
and that she was going to ask 
that nice good girl Mary Linton, 
the Rector’s daughter. 

‘ But you could never live with 
people like that !’ said Billy Gold- 
ing, having expressed his feelings 
in a long whistle. 

‘I could live with any one who 
would be kind to me, and let me 
do what I liked.’ 

‘Miss Linton is not so bad as 
some people,’ Billy confessed ; 
‘but, all the same, you would be 
bored to death. And I bet you, 
if she says yes, the Rector will 
sayno. He won't want to offend 
Hartless. People will say all 
sorts of things if you leave your 
sister’s house to live at the Rec- 
tory. Of course, you know best ; 
but I think it is an awfully bad 
plan. I could tell you ofa much 
better one.’ 

‘What? said Valentina, in a 
low indifferent voice. 

She had not half listened to 
what he had been saying; but 
Billy was encouraged by her quiet 
manner to make a bold dash for 
it. Now or never, it seemed to 
him, though he felt so horribly 
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nervous that he could hardly “sit 
on horseback. 

‘There’s me, you know,’ he 
said. ‘If you would only take 
me into the bargain, everything 
Thave in the world is yours ; and 
if you want somebody to worship 
you all your life, and do every- 
thing for you, here he is.’ 

Lady Val looked round at him 
in astonishment. She had not 
been thinking at all of this. Poor 
Billy spoke with all his heart— 
she knew that very well; and she 
did not, somehow, feel inclined 
either to laugh or to ride away 
from him. Yet she did not know 
what to say ; and, after one glance, 
she looked at her horse’s ears, 
and rode on silently. 

Mr. Golding presently asked 
her if she was angry with him. 

‘No,’ she answered. ‘ You are 
very good. I don’t know any- 
body so kind ; but I am sorry you 
said that, because I don’t think 
I could—’ 

After this Billy went on talking 
in a disjointed way. He did not 
expect much; he thought little 
of himself, and was not foolish 
enough to suppose that Lady 
Valentina could be enthusiastic 
about him. All he wanted was 
to be allowed to give up his life 
tomaking herhappy. He begged 
and entreated her not to go to 
Miss Linton, but to take this, the 
nearest way out of her troubles. 

Val was rather touched by all 
he said. She had always liked 
him, and trusted him instinctively. 
But she would not give him any 
positive answer ; and she insisted 
on paying her visit and making 
her proposal at the Rectory. 
When they arrived at the gate— 
it was about a mile from the 
great house—she sent Mr. Gold- 
ing straight home, and went in 
by herself. 

Mary Linton saw all the im- 
possibilities of such an arrange- 
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ment quite as clearly as Mrs. 
Miles had done; but she wasa 
kind good girl, and her heart was 
touched by Lady Valentina’s pale 
weary air, and the sad tones in 
which she talked of being alone 
in the world. After a time, 
Mary went to her father’s study, 
and laid the whole thing before 
him. She did not speak at all 
strongly against it, for Valentina’s 
manner to her was very sweet, 
and she seemed to be paying a 
high compliment to the quiet old 
Rectory. Mr. Linton, however, 
was not at all sentimental. He 
was probably moved by the ideas 
that Billy Golding attributed to 
him. He told Mary it was utter 
nonsense, and would not do at all. 

‘She certainly must be a very 
odd person,’ said Mr. Linton, 
raising his eyebrows. 

‘I was afraid you would say 
so,’ Mary answered. ‘Come and 
tell her yourself, papa. I don’t 
feel as if I could disappoint her ; 
she is so sad and pretty.’ 

‘I thought you cordially dia- 
approved of the young woman? 

* Poor thing! I am very sorry 
for her,’ said Mary. 

Mr. Linton followed her into 
the drawing-room, where, with a 
great deal of polite benevolence, 
he explained to Valentina that 
her idea was quite impracticable, 
gravely adding a short sermon on 
the duty of living peaceably with 
one’s relations. Valentina took 
it all very quietly. There was, 
in fact, such a dreaminess about 
her that Mr. Linton thought she 
was hardly listening to him, and 
went back rather offended to his 
study. 

Valentina sat still for a few 
minutes, gazing at Mary’s smooth 
brown head, clear skin, and hon- 
est eyes. 

‘I wish I could do anything 
for you,’ said Mary kindly. ‘Is 
there nothing but that? 
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‘O yes,’ said Valentina. ‘I 
have been for such a long ride 
this morning, and, to tell you the 
truth, I am dying of hunger. 
Would you give me a piece of 
bread ? 

*O dear, why didn’t you say 
so before! I thought you looked 


quite faint and pale !’ cried Mary, 
— touched, and ringing the 


Lady Julia had not felt any 
anxiety about her sister, to whose 
wild pranks she was well accus- 
tomed. Mr. Golding and Valen- 
tina both appeared at luncheon 
as usual, and told her they had 
been riding a long way. There 
did not seem to be anything more 
to tell. 

In the afternoon Billy hung 
about the house, watching for 
Valentina. About four o’clock he 
was standing on the steps under 
the drawing-room windows, blink- 
ing his eyes in the sunshine, and 
feeling sleepy and hot and un- 
comfortable, and wondering whe- 
ther he had better go and have a 
nap, when he heard a light step 
hurrying along the room, and 
Valentina came out to him sud- 
denly. Billy turned round and 
looked up in her face; he saw 
that something had happened, and 
waited for her to tell him what it 
was. 

‘You are very generous,’ she 
said ; and she smiled at him in a 
most wonderful way, with a light 
of rosy colour in her face. ‘ You 
have been very noble and kind 
and generous, and I think you 
are the best man I know.’ 

‘What do you mean? said 
Golding, bewildered. ‘ O, that— 
that was nothing. I've been 
thanked quite enough already.’ 

Valentina stood still, and look- 
ed at him with eyes whose elo- 
quence he hardly dared believe in. 

‘I have not thanked you be- 
fore,’ she said. 
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‘Lady Val, look here—wasn’t 
it as I told you at the Rectory? 
And won’t you make up your 
mind that other way—the way I 
asked you? I know I don’t de- 
serve it.’ 

‘I think you deserve anything,’ 
said Valentina. ‘But you had 
better think—I am not very like 
other girls, and I don’t believe 
you will be happy.’ 

* Good Heavens, I'll risk that !’ 
Golding exclaimed, still almost 
incredulous. ‘ Other girls, in- 
deed! O, come then, come down 
into the garden and talk about 
it! Don’t stand there, looking 
so angelic, or I shall lose my 
senses | 

Later in the afternoon, just 
four-and-twenty hours from their 
talk the day before, Lady Valen- 
tina came to her sister, and told 
her that she was engaged to be 
married to Mr. Golding. She 
was very quiet about it; but Lady 
Julia did not feel surprised at 
that—it would be impossible, of 
course, to get up any romance 
about Billy; and Lady Julia’s 
only wonder was that Val should 
have done anything so sensible. 

‘ Well, dear, I don’t think you 
will regret it,’ she said. ‘He is 
really a good fellow; and you 
will always have your own way. 
Robert will be glad, I am sure.’ 

‘Yes, I thought you and Ro- 
bert would be glad,’ said Valen- 
tina ; ‘ but he is more than a good 
fellow, let me tell you. He has 
done a most beautiful thing, which 
no other man I know would have 
been capable of. He has given 
Lucy a hundred pounds for 
David Miller, to send him to 
Mentone.’ 

Valentina looked lovely and 
triumphant as she announced her 
lover’s generosity. Julia did 
certainly look surprised, but, 
after the first moment, she smiled 
a little. 
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* O, of course,’ she said. ‘ He 
heard you talking about it last 
night at dinner. Well, yes, Val, 
I should not have given Billy 
Golding credit for so much—’ 

Lady Julia stopped and hesi- 
tated; she was at a loss for a 
word, the one which first occurred 
to her being likely to disenchant 
Valentina. 

‘I think generosity is the rarest 
and most glorious virtue under the 
sun,’ Valentina said, in a low voice. 
‘You may give him credit for that, 
and for a great deal besides, if you 
please.’ 

*T shall be very glad, dear Val,’ 
said Lady Julia. ‘ Where is he? 
I should like to congratulate him.’ 


While his old college chum was 
sitting crowned and victorious, 
and hardly able to understand his 
own wonderful good luck, Roger 
Miles, with a troubled and anxious 
heart,was atten ling to his mother’s 
business in London. By going 
off to this the day after the wed- 
ding, and putting off for a few 
days his visit to Stoneycourt, he 
had in his own mind made a sort 
of compromise with his mother. 
At any rate, she would not have 
the right to say that he was self- 
ishly inconsiderate of her, or that 
he showed any absurd impatience. 

But when he came home, and 
heard his mother’s account of that 
early visit from Valentina, he was 
half inclined to regret his own 
good behaviour. Mrs, Miles soft- 
ened it off as much as she could, 
but had to confess that Valentina 
seemed hurt and offended by the 
denial of her wish. Roger looked 
very gloomy; he was heartily 
sorry that this had happened dur- 
ing his absence, for he knew his 
mother well enough to imagine 
what her manner might have been. 
The fact of Mr. Golding’s escort 
did not impress him much, though 
Mrs. Miles dwelt upon it a good 
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deal. He thought poor Billy was 
very harmless, and was only glad 
that Frank Hartless had not been 
Valentina’s companion. He told 
his mother rather coldly that his 
intentions were only strengthened 
by all he heard. He would not 
promise even to wait a little. How 
could he, in Valentina’s unhappy 
and unsettled state ! 

Mrs. Miles tried arguments, en- 
treaties, almost commands; but 
Roger was firmly resolved, and the 
end of it was not a quarrel be- 
tween them. Roger's dog-cart 
was at the door, and at the last 
moment he followed her into her 
room. 

‘Am I going without your good 
wishes, mother ? he said. 

Mrs. Miles stood and gazed at 
him ; her fine dark eyes were full 
of tears, 

* No, Roger,’ she said, ‘I can’t 
give up my son so easily. I will 
try and do my duty; if it isa 
hard one, I must only try the 
more.’ 

‘You won’t be able to help 
loving her, so gentle, charming—’ 

‘There, my boy, don’t say any 
more. Go, if you must. God 
bless you !’ 

She kissed him, and he ran 
down-stairs. She heard the quick 
trot, and the wheels rollins fast 
away ; and went about her usual 
occupations, wondering whether 
people felt like her when their 
hearts were broken. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
TOO LATE. 


THE 1st of September was past. 
Roger, sitting in the small draw- 
ing-room at Stoneycourt, opposite 
to Lady Julia Hartless, heard from 
her that her sister was gone out 
with the sportsmen. She was 
tired herself, having taken a long 
walk the day before. She sat 



















looking the picture of worldly con- 
tent, with her black eyes fixed on 
Roger. He was rather red; his 
thick dark hair fell over his fore- 
head, and he had an air of gravity 
which was almost sullenness. Per- 
sonally, Lady Julia could not ima- 
gine herself taking any interest in 
him. She had not disliked him 
at his dance the other night, and 
she had been amused by the 
things Valentina had said about 
him. She had suspected that he 
and Valentina seriously liked each 
other; but in that case his ap- 
pearance at Stoneycourt would 
hardly have been put off so long, 
and Valentina had arranged her 
affairs, on the whole, more sen- 
sibly. Still, Lady Julia thought 
she would sound Mr. Miles a 
little, for his devotion to her sis- 
ter the other night had been 
noticed by everybody. 

‘I shall hope to call on Mrs. 
Miles next week,’ she said. ‘We 
have so many people here, and 
the shooting and all that. I fan- 
cied my husband had asked you 
to our first shooting-party.’ 

‘He was good enough to say 
something about it,’ said Roger ; 
* but it was left uncertain, I think, 
and I was obliged to go to town. 
I only came back last night. You 
don’t care for walking with the 
guns, then, Lady Julia? 

‘Not much. I am not sucha 
very good walker, for one thing.’ 

‘I am not surprised, though. 
It is difficult to imagine a lady’s 
liking it at all.’ 

*O, indeed! You did not en- 
courage that sort of thing in your 
sisters ? 

‘I never had to discourage it,’ 
said Roger. ‘ We are old-fashioned 
people. Is Frank Hartless here 
still? I suppose he is out with 
the others.’ 

‘No; Frank left us two or 
three days ago. Your other friend 
is here—Mr. Golding.’ 
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*O, yes.’ 

Lady Julia thought he was 
amazingly dull. As an experi- 
ment, she began to talk of her 
sister Valentina. She remarked 
on the strangeness of the meeting 
in Paris; sighed a little over 
Valentina’s extraordinary bring- 
ing-up ; tried with all her powers 
—which were not great—to draw 
him out on the subject. He was 
imperturbably grave. Yet she had 
his full attention, and there was 
a light in his eyes as he listened 
to her. Being aware of this, she 
concluded that he was angry at 
Valentina’s going out with the 
sportsmen, and thought that was 
indeed a piece of high-flown non- 
sense in a young man of these 
days. Old-fashioned! he was a 
regular Puritan. Lady Julia knew 
herself to be the most proper per- 
son in the universe, and thought 
that no one but a Pharisee could 
go beyond herself and her hus- 
band so far as to disapprove what 
they saw no harm in. 

She mistook Roger’s feelings. 
As she talked rather affectionately 
of Valentina, he was reflecting 
that she must be a humbug. This 
was the woman whose sister could 
not live with her, and came to ask 
his mother for a home. Ofcourse 
he would rather have found Valen- 
tina in the house, and he hated 
the fashion of women mixing 
themselves up in the sports of 
men; but yet he knew well that 
his wild fairy must not be judged 
by the ordinary rules of women. 
To please him, she would give up 
everything of that kind—he felt 
secure of that; and in thinking 
of the future, lost several of Lady 
Julia’s sentences. 

‘ There they are !’ he exclaimed, 
with sudden animation. His eye 
had caught some groups of people 
far down in the park, coming 
across from a belt of wood, and 
slowly making their way nearer 





to the house. He sprang up and 
went to the window. 

Lady Julia joined him there. 

* Yes,’ she said ; ‘they are com- 
ing in to luncheon. They have 
been in the fields beyond the 
woods over there ; and it is just 
as convenient for them to come in, 
being so near. It is only the 
climb up the hill, and they don’t 
mind that. Valentina was run- 
ning races up it with some of them 
yesterday. She is such a child. 
You will stay and see them, Mr. 
Miles, of course. She thought you 
would have paid your very old 
friend a visit before this.’ 

Lady Julia spoke half laugh- 
ing; but the next moment she 
felt a twinge of regret; for she 
met the bright look in Roger's 
eyes, and heard something in his 
voice as he answered her, far 
beyond ordinary politeness. 

‘Thank you, I shall be very 
glad to stay. I must explain to 
Lady Valentina—it was only ne- 
cessity that took me away, and 
I have been impatient enough 
to find myself here, I can assure 
you.’ 

Lady Julia saw at once that it 
was her duty to tell him every- 
thing. She was sorry for him in 
her way, but felt sure that it 
could not have gone very deep, 
and that, even if the news upset 
him at first, he would have plenty 
of time to compose himself before 
the others came in. There was 
something so flighty and ridicu- 
lous about the friendship, as they 
called it, between him and Valen- 
tina; the whole thing was so in- 
comprehensible in a solid young 
man like this—that Lady Julia 
thought a good dose of fact was 
the wholesomest and kindest 
thing she could give him. Valen- 
tina, she believed, would have 
been quite capable of flirting with 
him atrociously, putting him in a 
fool’s paradise, and giving Mr. 
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Golding a taste of purgatory, be- 
fore she let him know that her 
fate was decided. 

‘ My sister will be very glad to 
have your good ‘wishes, said 
Lady Julia, standing by Roger in 
the window, and looking calmly 
in his face. ‘But I don’t sup- 
pose you have heard the news 
about her, have you? 

‘No, indeed. What news? 
said Roger. 

He did not at once guess the 
truth. People are not always 
prepared for the worst thing that 
can happen to them. They think 
it almost outside the rank of pos- 
sible events. 

‘ Her engagement to our friend 
—your old friend, too—Mr. Gold- 
ing,’ said Lady Julia. 

Roger only betrayed himself by 
a sudden paleness, most unnatural 
to him. He laid his hand against 
the window-frame, and was quite 
silent for a minute or two. 

Lady Julia was a little alarmed, 
and expected an outburst of some- 
thing—rage, grief, disappoint- 
ment—for his change of colour 
told her that her news had gone 
straight to the natural home of 
such things. But she need not 
have been afraid. 

‘Only just settled, I suppose ? 
he said, with a slight addition of 
gruffness to his manner, never 
very soft or smooth. 

* Within the last day or two.’ 

* You are pleased, I hope? 

*O, very much! Though you 
are so slightly acquainted with 
Valentina, you know she has 
peculiarities. And William Gold- 
ing—Billy, as you have all been 
rude enough to call him—I fancy 
he is one of the best-tempered 
men in the world. Yes, I really 
hope it is a happy arrangement.’ 

‘Ah, you are right—Billy no 
longer. She has—he is distin- 
guished enough now, certainly.’ 

‘ Excuse me one moment,’ said 
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Lady Julia. ‘I hear them coming 
in. I will be back directly.’ 

She went mercifully out of the 
room. There was really some- 
thing of pure benevolence in the 
action. She was not a bad wo- 
man at heart, and she had a 
little feeling of sympathy with 
Roger, brought out by her admir- 
ation for his self-control, and by 
her gratitude to him for sparing 
her a scene. He had not shown 
the smallest wish to confide in 
her, which a more selfish man 
might have done under the cir- 
cumstances; and she was thank- 
ful to him for that, too. 

Roger stood where she had left 
him, leaning his arm and head 
against the window. He was 
able to think quite clearly and 
quietly, and it seemed to him that 
he understood it all. 

She was unhappy here—he did 
not come to her—and she had 
taken what seemed to be the 
nearest way out of her troubles. 
Perhaps too it was the nearest 
way of escape from Frank Hart- 
less—well, certainly it was better 
that she should marry Golding 
than him. She was a child, a 
sweet, strange, uneducated, in- 
comprehensible child, without a 
creature to understand her, to 
give her the love and the tender 
care she wanted. And he, Roger 
Miles, the man she trusted and 
called her friend, who had loved 
her with all his heart ever since 
she looked up in his face for the 
first time that evening in the 
Elysian Fields, who knew he could 
have made her happy—he had 
been fool enough to go off to 
London and bury himself in law- 
yers’ offices, instead of hurrying 
to make sure of his lost treasure 
when he had found it. 

Some sacred old words about a 
man’s leaving his father and 
mother, and cleaving to his wife, 
came sadly into Roger’s mind as 
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he thought about all these things. 
He had fancied he was doing so 
right when, to please his mother 
in her grief and disappointment, 
he had put off his visit to Stoney- 
court. Now he believed he had 
been wrong and cowardly, and 
felt as if he could never forgive 
himself. He resolved that Valen- 
tina should never know what his 
hopes had been, so that, without 
any consciousness, she might still 
look on him as a loyal old friend. 
Only his mother knew, and she 
would be only too glad to be 
silent. He did not think he had 
betrayed himself to Lady Julia. 
If she had guessed anything— 
women’s eyes were sharp, Roger 
thought—she surely would not 
be so odious as to tell her sister. 

And yet with all this moralis- 
ing Roger did not know or realise 
what had happened to him, till 
he heard the door of the room 
open gently, and, turning round, 
expecting to see Lady Julia, saw 
Valentina standing there. 

She looked lovely, for exercise 
and excitement had brought a 
little colour into her face. For 
once, too, she was grave and 
gentle, and almost shy, and her 
eyes seemed to be asking Roger 
questions—was he changed ? what 
did he think of her? 

Roger trembled from head to 
foot, and knew what a terrible 
task he had set himself. He 
thought for a moment that it 
would be better never to see her 
again, to forget her if he could; 
and then he felt fiercely angry 
with the girl who could give her- 
self away so carelessly. Then he 
forgot himself altogether, as he 
wished and intended to do. 

‘So you are come at last, Mr. 
Miles!’ said Valentina, giving 
him her hand, which he scarcely 
dared to touch. ‘I thought you 
had forgotten all about me.’ 

‘I have been unfortunate,’ said 
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Roger. ‘I felt myself obliged to 
go to town. I hope you are very 
well, and—Lady Julia Hartless 
has just been telling me some 
news about you.’ 

‘Yes ! she said, brightening up 
a little. ‘I had such an opinion 
of you, that I do believe I should 
have asked your advice, if you 
had been here. I don’t say that 
I should have taken it. But you 
forgot me, and went to London, 
and I thought you were very un- 
kind.’ 

‘Don’t reproach me!’ said 
Roger, very low. 

*O no, I won’t do anything so 
tiresome. He says that you and 
he were college friends. Then you 
know how good he is, don’t you ? 

‘ Yes,’ said Roger absently. ‘ Is 
it true? Are you happy? are 
you satisfied ? 

‘Those are such great words. 
Why do you look so grave? I 
want you to be my nice old friend 
still. You must remember Paris, 
Do you think I shall forget it 
when I am married? Not at all. 
I have hundreds of faults, mon- 
sieur, but I am not ungrateful.’ 

‘That is a bargain !’ said Roger; 
and he took her hand again, and 
squeezed it so hard this time that 
she lifted her brows and made a 
little exclamation. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ he said, releasing it. 
‘But that is a bargain. I am 
always to be your old friend. Are 
you happy, then, Mdlle. Valen- 
tine? One tells the truth to one’s 
friends, remember.’ 

‘ And do they ask impertinent 
questions ?’ she said, with a laugh. 
But she looked up at Roger, and 
met such solemn eyes that the 
fun vanished out of her face, and, 
shrugging her shoulders slightly, 
she went on, ‘ Yes, I am going to 
be very happy, because I am 
going to do just exactly what I 
like all day long. Voyons/ You 
may ask me again this day three 





years, and I will tell you all about 
it.’ 

At this moment Billy Golding 
came into the room, looking fair 
and amiable, and almost pictur- 
esque, in his shooting clothes. He 
stared rather at this téte-d-téte. 
Valentina turned to him with a 
smile, 

‘Here you are !’ she said. ‘My 
old friend Mr. Miles is anxious 
about me, so you may talk to 
him and comfort him a little.’ 

Billy looked nervous, especially 
as Valentina glided out of the 
room, and he was left alone with 
the man whom he had thought a 
dangerous rival. Roger, however, 
did not seem at all inclined to 
fight him. 

‘I congratulate you,’ he said, 
shaking hands with him. 

‘On what I don’t deserve, eh ? 
said Billy. 

‘T don’t know,’ said Roger. 

He walked once or twice up 
and down the room, while his old 
friend stood with his hands in his 
pockets, looking at him. 

Presently Roger asked a few 
questions in a rather authoritative 
way, which were meekly answered. 
The marriage was to take place 
that autumn, Billy supposed ; the 
sooner the better. He imagined 
they would live in London ; there 
was not so much fun anywhere 
else. Perhaps Paris part of the 


year. 

The luncheon-bell began to 
ring. Roger stood still and 
stared for a moment at Mr. 
Golding, who looked pinker and 
younger than ever, and did not 
much like the inspection. But 
he was a kind little fellow, and 
did not wish to be cross to poor 
old Miles; he had eyes enough 
to see that the news of his en- 
gagement had cut rather deep. 

‘That’s luncheon ? he remark- 
ed, to break the embarrassing 
silence and change the current 
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of Roger’s thoughts. ‘You are 
staying for it? 

‘I?no! Is it? Good gracious, 
no!’ 

Roger turned round and caught 
up his hat. 

‘Good-bye, old fellow,’ he said, 
and rushed out of the room. 

He met Lady Julia as he strode 
across the hall, but did not see 
her, and did not hear what she 
said to him. 

‘What an odd creature Mr. 
Miles is!’ she said to Billy, meet- 
ing him directly afterwards. 

* Poor old beggar ! you mustn't 
mind him. He was always a 
rough customer, more or less,’ 
answered Billy, with a mysterious 


air. 

Strolling about in his shrub- 
beries that evening, Roger came 
to the conclusion that this sort of 
thing would not do, and that his 
best course was to avoid Stoney- 
court altogether for the present. 
He believed that he should soon 
be quite stoical, and able to meet 
Valentina with the even pulse of 
disinterested friendship. 

He had told his mother, and 
she had behaved with forbearing 
generosity. If the news was a 
relief to her, she did not say so. 
With quite unusual tenderness 
she had laid her hand on Roger's 
head, saying gravely in a low 
voice: ‘ You must bear it as well 
as you can, my boy.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
MRS. TALBOYS. 


Ropert Hartwess and his wife 
were away from Stoneycourt a 
great deal, and Lady Valentina, 
who was married to William 
Golding in London in the autumn 
of that year, not caring much for 
the place or her relaticns, never 
once revisited it during the next 
eighteen months. In that time 
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Roger Miles never saw her once, 
and his mother would have been 
glad to believe that he had for- 
gotten her. But Mrs. Miles was 
not a woman who deceived her- 
self, and she knew only too well 
that her son’s thoughts were not 
in the daily life that he lived with 
her. Host, landlord, magistrate, 
sportsman—the outward Roger 
did his work well in all these 
characters. He continued to be 
a good son to his mother, a good 
brother to Fanny and John Tom- 
linson, a dutiful writer of letters 
to Jane Tristram in India. He 
was a quiet, dry-mannered, rather 
indifferent young man. Nobody 
was surprised at his turning out 
this sort of person; his mother’s 
manners had never been concili- 
ating, and he was considered very 
like her. Nobody knew, as she 
did, what had carried away all 
Roger's life and enthusiasm, so 
that he had no longer any heart 
to put into any of his doings. 
The only person in the neigh- 
bourhood who suspected the 
truth was Mary Linton, and she 
said nothing. Roger would have 
been very much surprised to hear 
that his mother was aware of any 
deficiency in him. He certainly 
thought, if he understood any- 
body, it was his mother. She 
appeared quite satisfied with him, 
and it never occurred to him that 
she inlerstood him at least as 
well as he did her. 

So a year went by, and half 
another year following it, and 
brought a lovely April, with daz- 
zling sunshine on the light gold 
green of young leaves that shone 
with the last shower. 

Roger determined to go up to 
town and see the Boat-race. He 
had not been present at any race 
since he left college ; first, because 
he was abroad, and then, last 
year, he had been haunted by 
the dread of meeting Valentina. 
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Mrs. Miles did all she could to 
persuade him to go; she could 
not bear to see him shutting him- 
self out from the general amuse- 
ments of young men. 

He went up in the middle of 
the week, and stayed at an hotel 
where he met two or three old 
college friends. The rich aunt of 
one of these had invited him to 
see the race from the garden of 
her villa, which had a good view 
up and down the river, and had 
also told him to bring any friends 
he liked with him. He had al- 
ready asked those in the hotel, 
and he now asked Roger Miles. 
Roger was at first inclined to 
refuse, but feeling that he was 
misanthropic, he changed his 
mind and said he would come. 

On Friday night he went with 
two of his old friends to the 
theatre. The play helped him to 
forget himself; he enjoyed it 
thoroughly, and reflected that a 
course of plays might not be a 
bad thing to help him back into 
his right senses. When it was 
over a shower of rain was falling, 
and people were waiting crowded 
in the vestibule for their carriages. 
The three young men were making 
their way slowly towards the 
door, when one of Roger’s com- 
panions touched him on the arm, 
and whispered, ‘ Look there !’ 

Roger raised his eyes and 
looked. About three yards from 
him a group of four or five men 
were surrounding a lady with a 
dark head and a pale face, her 
throat and shoulders wrapped in 
a fluffy mass of white fur. 

‘The Snow Queen ? whispered 
Roger’s friend. ‘And doesn’t she 
look awfully miserable !’ 

‘I know her,’ said Roger ; and 
he walked up to her, almost 
shouldering aside one or two of 
her companions, who stared in- 
dignantly at this stern intruder. 

But the lady received him with 
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a bright smile, and a sudden pink 
tinge of pleasure in her white 
tired face. 

‘Encore une fois! she said. 
‘Where did you spring from? 
And where have you been all 
this time? Down in your old 
country ? 

‘In my old country, yes,’ 
Roger answered. ‘ And you have 
not forgotten me? It is very 
good of you.’ 

‘Yes, very. But you and I 
have always been people with 
good memories.’ 

‘How d’ye do, Miles? said 
another voice; and Roger saw 
that one of the men he had so 
unceremoniously pushed was Billy 
Golding. 

‘Very glad to see you,’ said 
Roger, with the heartiest honesty, 
as he wrung Billy’s hand. 

Then there was Frank Hart- 
less, standing by with an amused 
grin on his ugly face. The others 
were strangers to Roger, but as 
Billy was there, he did not care 
who they might be. 

He stood by Valentina, and 
looked at her, and talked to her 
for three or four minutes. After 
the first he did not think her at 
all changed, except that her ex- 
pression was older—some of the 
childishness was gone—and that 
she looked shadowy and weary. 
They talked like other people ; 
a few words about the play, and 
then the Boat-race to-morrow. 

‘Mrs. Arthur Talboys has 
asked us to go and see it from 
her garden,’ said Lady Valentina. 

* Cape Villa exclaimed Roger. 

‘ Are you going there too? 

‘ Yes, I am going with Harry 
West—her nephew, you know. 
You remember him, Golding ? 

Billyremembered him very well. 
Harry was beckoned through 
the crowd, and introduced to 
Lady Valentina, whose carriage 
came immediately afterwards. 
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She took Roger’s arm and went 
out with him. 

‘Good-night,’ she said. ‘A 
demain! Ah, Mr. Miles, I said 
that to you once before, and you 
disappointed me. Don’t behave 
in that way again.’ 

‘No,’ said Roger. 
wise this time.’ 

As he turned away he sighed 
and moralised. ‘When one has 
everything to lose, one behaves 
like a fool. When one has no- 
thing, it seems tremendously easy 
and natural to be a wise man.’ 

Then he gave a kind thought 
to Billy, who he now remem- 
bered was muffled up, and looked 
like a ghost. Then he allowed 
Harry West to ask him a dozen 
questions about the ‘Snow Queen,’ 
as he called her, and answered 
them with tolerable good-humour. 


‘I shall be 


Mrs. Talboys had a sort of 
spring féte in her garden, which 
was raised above the river on 


white terraces, with trees coming 


into leaf and flower. There were 
also statues, for she was a patron 
of the arts, and there was a large 
fountain playing in the middle 
of the lawn. The long front of 
her house was sheltered by a 
verandah, and this, the lawn, and 
the terraces by the river, with the 
side walks of the garden for a 
strolling change, were covered, 
not crowded, with people. 

Mrs, Talboys was a rich widow, 
with sons and nephews, who fre- 
quented her villa and brought 
their friends there. Most of those 
young men had two attractions 
that day—the Boat-race, and 
Lady Valentina Golding. 

Dressed entirely in dark blue, 
she sat in a low chair on the 
upper terrace, and her admirers 
thronged round her. Her hus- 
band lingered for some time in 
the verandah, talking to the lady 
of the house. He seemed half 
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afraid of the open air, though the 
sun was shining, and there was a 
soft south wind. 

Other ladies made remarks on 
that strange young beauty, his 
wife. Roger heard some of these 
as he walked about with Harry 
West, whose home was in Lanca- 
shire, and who knew hardly any 
of his aunt’s guests. Roger did 
not feel inclined to present him- 
self to Lady Valentina, whoseemed 
contented with her surroundings. 
He felt he could not laugh and 
joke with them all; he would be 
a spectre at that feast of youth, 
spoiling their fun and certainly 
not enjoying himself. 

‘T’ll wait and talk to her by and 
by,’ he thought; and meantime 
he was disturbed by the scraps of 
conversation that reached him 
now and then. Presently Harry 
found an acquaintance who car- 
ried him off, and Roger strolled 
up to the steps of the verandah, 
where Mrs. Talboys had just done 
with Mr. Golding, and was com- 
ing down alone. She was a frank 
outspoken woman, with an agree- 
able face. Roger had takena fancy 
to her at once. 

‘I suppose you don’t know many 
people here,’ she said to him, ‘ex- 
cept the Goldings? Harry told 
me they were old friends of 
yours.” 

‘I was at college with Golding,’ 
said Roger. ‘We went abroad 
together.’ 

‘Ah, that makes people inti- 
mate. And did you know his 
wife before they were married ? 

‘Yes. I met her in Paris some 
years ago.’ 

‘She must have been a child.’ 

‘She was then. But I knew 
her too in my own neighbourhood. 
Her sister married a man down 
there.’ 

*O yes—Lady Julia Hartless, 
That is why Mr. Hartless, the 
barrister, is always with the Gold- 
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ings, I suppose. Do you know, I 
am very sorry for Mr. Golding.’ 

‘Why, Mrs. Talboys? said Ro- 
ger, looking at her. 

His hostess felt herself called 
seriously to account by this grave 
earnest young man. She did not 
feel inclined to disgust him by 
trifling with him. 

‘Come this way,’ she said; and 
they walked across the lawn to- 
gether. 

‘You are really an old friend, 
are you? Attached to them both? 

‘ Sincerely.’ 

‘Then shall I tell you what 
people have called Lady Valentina 
Golding, in speaking of her to 
me? 

‘Fast, and a flirt, if I may 
guess,’ said Roger, smiling. ‘I 
have heard those things my- 
self.’ 

‘You don’t agree? said Mrs, 
Talboys. 

* Nor do you, I imagine, or you 
would not ask her here.’ 

Mrs. Talboys smiled in her 
turn. 

‘You are not so wrong there, 
certainly. My conscience does 
not accuse me of encouraging that 
sort of thing more than I can 
help. No; the people who call 
her “fast” do not quite under- 
stand her, do they? But let me 
tell you that she is a most extra- 
ordinary person. I must use the 
word ‘‘ wild””—not in a bad sense, 
you know. She is wild to the 
farthest extent of wildness. She 
does things which nobody else 
could do; her freaks and pranks 
are beyond description. I am 
afraid women avoid her, rather ; 
they are afraid of her. And se- 
riously, you know, speaking with- 
out prejudice, for I like her my- 
self, a woman who is much liked 
by men and much disliked by 
women is seldom really very nice. 
Now, you see, I am trying to ex- 
cuse the things that are said of 
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her. I am sorry for the poor 
thing, for I don’t believe she is 
happy, though you would say she 
had every earthly advantage. Her 
marriage I don’t quite understand. 
They certainly are an ill-matched 
couple. I suppose she had no 
money. Was that it? 

‘Something of that sort,’ said 
Roger. ‘Golding is a good fel- 
low, though,’ he added hesita- 
tingly: 

His soul revolted against ask- 
ing whether they were unhappy 
together. 

‘An excellent fellow, but as 
weak as water,’ said Mrs. Talboys. 
‘She ought to have married a man 
with a character. I am more 
sorry for him than for her. An- 
other kind of woman would have 
made him so much happier; but 
he would not agree with me, for 
he worships her. I never saw such 
devotion ; he spoils her completely. 
Ever since they married, as far as 
I know, it has been one torrent 
of gaiety ; when there is nothing 
going on in town, Paris, or Ger- 
many, or something. Last au- 
tumn they went to Scotland, and 
marched over the hills and lived 
in a hut, and were savage for a 
little while. She shoots, you 
know, and fishes, but she never 
can bear to see the creatures after- 
wards. In fact, she is the oddest 
mixture. To me there is some- 
thing in her face so exquisitely 
refined. Sometimes I have seen 
her look quite heavenly, and yet 
you can’t get a serious word out 
of her. But poor Mr. Golding! 
he is like a faithful dog, he flies 
here and there at her slightest 
sign, obeys her like a slave. I 
don’t know what she will do with- 
out him,’ 

Roger had been listening with 
a deep interest that had something 
in it both of pleasure and pain. 
Here was a woman who really 
seemed almost to understand Va- 
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lentina. Her last words surprised 
him a little. 

‘ Do without him ?’ he repeated. 

‘Don’t you know? said Mrs. 
Talboys, ‘that is what gives it all 
such a painful interest.’ 

‘No, I don’t know. What! is 
he ill? He looks rather miser- 
able.’ 

‘I am afraid he is dying. I 
believe Sir William Gull thinks 
him very ill indeed, but the poor 
fellow won't allow his wife to be 
told. A great mistake, I think.’ 

‘Look out, Mrs. Talboys, here 
they come!’ cried some young 
fellow hurrying past. 

‘Come, Mr. Miles, we must not 
miss them,’ said the hostess, as 
she went hastily away towards 
the river. 


Roger did not follow her. “He 


walked back to the verandah, 
where poor Billy Golding was 
leaning against a pillar, trying to 
look cheerful and amused. - 

‘ They won't believe me, but this 


is the best view,’ he said, as Roger 
came up to him. ‘There they 
go; Dark Blue ahead, four lengths, 
wouldn’t you say? We shall be 
all right, 

The boats flew by with their 
attendant crowd. Billy was quite 
roused, and began reminding 
Roger how he had once nearly 
been cox; only missed it by a 
few pounds. 

‘I'm light enough now,’ he said. 

* What have you been doing to 
yourself?’ said Roger. 

His old friend began at once to 
confide in him. He told tales of 
himself fully and innocently, as in 
college days, when all his troubles 
used to go straight to old Miles. 
When Miles knew the worst, Billy 
always felt he had got rid of re- 
sponsibility, and had arrived at a 
manly understanding with the 
world in general. 

He was a good deal changed 
from the rosy delicate boy, the 
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rawest of freshmen, whom Roger 
Miles, a year older, had taken 
under his protection from the first. 
But there was still a certain frank- 
ness and boyishness about him ; 
and now that Miles seemed to be 
really friendly to him, to have 
forgiven him for standing in his 
light, he was ready and glad to be 
on the old terms again. He took 
Roger’s arm, and strolled with 
him down some of the quietest 
and shadiest paths of Mrs. Tal- 
boys’ garden. Presently, at the 
end of one of the narrow alleys, 
arched with young-leafed rose- 
trees and honeysuckle, they saw 
Lady Valentina coming to meet 
them alone. 

‘There she is !’ said Mr. Gold- 
ing. ‘Mind now, not a word to 
her !’ 

‘Why not? Your wife ought 
to know everything.’ 

‘I will not have her told,’ re- 
plied Billy rather sharply. ‘ Her 
pleasure shall not be spoilt for me, 
Do you hear?’ 

‘I hear.’ 

‘Mr. Miles,’ said Valentina, 
meeting them, ‘I think you are 
the most disagreeable man I ever 
knew. You were coming here 
to-day to meet me, not to sneak 
away with my husband. If you 
behave in this way again, I shall 
decline to know you.’ 

‘I am sorry if I have done 
wrong,’ caid Roger ; ‘ but I thought 
you were well entertained.’ 

‘ Entertained !’ she said, with 
a little laugh, which would not 
have flattered the gentlemen who 
had been doing their best to en- 
tertain her. ‘What is that? I 
have been bored, and it would 
have amused me to see you, just 
because you are not like the others. 
But I know your wicked pride: 
if you are not sure of being wor- 
shipped you keep away. We are 
going to Stoneycourt in Easter- 
week. I suppose you will not 
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do us the honour of calling 
there ? 

*I shall certainly call,’ said 
Roger. ‘If you don’t choose to 
receive me, I shall be well pun- 
ished for all my sins.’ 

She looked at him, half laugh- 
ing, lifting her eyebrows in a sors 
of pretty surprise. 

‘Do you hear, Bill?’ she said 
to her husband. ‘ Your friend 
Mr. Miles is angry, I believe.’ 

‘ Perhaps he is not so well used 
to your chaff as I am,’ said Mr. 
Golding, with a feeble smile. 

‘Then he is too stupid, and he 
knows it. Look here, my dear 
friends, I am tired to death of this 
garden. I have been very much 
bored allday. I want to go away 
at once, Bill—entends-tu ? 

‘All right. I'll order the car- 

e. 

‘ We are driving tandem; will 
you come with us? said Lady Val 
to Roger. ‘We brought Frank 
Hartless ; but he was not nice, and 
I told him I should not take him 
back. He is as tiresome as ever 
sometimes, do you know. He 
does not like me to drive tandem ; 
but I think it is such good fun, 
and I never asked his opinion. 
Do make haste, Bill; find one of 
the servants. We shall have to 
wait for hours.’ 

The obedient Golding hurried 
on. His wife and Roger followed 
more slowly. 

‘What do you think about it 
—tandem, I mean?’ said Valen- 
tina. 

* My opinion does not matter,’ 
said Roger, smiling. ‘ Golding’s 
is the one, and that is evidently 
in your favour.’ 

‘Ah! Don’t preach. Answer 
my question.’ 

‘What do I think about tan- 
dem? I am always honest with 
you, am I not?’ 

‘ With everybody, I hope.’ 

‘ Well, no; I don’t like it for 


ladies. You have probably guessed 
that already.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

* Because it is dangerous, and it 
doesn’t look, somehow, feminine.’ 

*I like it, so neither of those 
things matters. I will bet you a 
dozen pairs of gloves, Mr. Miles, 
that I drive you safe along these 
crowded roads, and land you alive 
in Eaton-square, where you will 
dine with us to-day.’ 

Roger lifted his hat in acknow- 
ledgment. 

‘ All right,’ he said, ‘ and thank 
you. I don’t often pay compli- 
ments; but I would rather be 
killed by you than kept alive by 
some people; and you can send 
the gloves to my executors, you 
know.’ 

‘What were you and my hus- 
band talking about when I met 
you just now?’ 

‘Old times partly. We used 
to be great friends.’ 

* Yes ; I hope you will be again. 
I don’t know what we have been 
doing all this time; it seems like 
adream. Life is a dream—every- 
thing isadream. It passes and 
flies away: one thing goes after 
another. I rather think I mean 
to go abroad next autumn. Will 
you come with us?’ 

‘ There is nothing in the world 
I should like better.’ 

‘ Ah, you are a good man ; and 
though you are so quiet yourself, 
you can understand high spirits in 
other people. One must enjoy 
life while one hasit. There is no 
time to think. I can’t think—I 
never could. But it would be 
easier if I saw you sometimes. I 
feel, do you know, that he and I 
will both die young. I hope I 
shall die first. Do you think him 
looking very thin?’ 

‘He is a good deal thinner,’ 
said Roger rather gravely. He 
longed to tell her not to think so 
well of him—a good man! Ah, 























Valentina, if youknew! But he 
felt it was safer and better taste 
to let himself alone. ‘ He gives 
one the idea of wanting rest and 
quiet, if I may say so.’ 

‘Well, he can sleep all day at 
Stoneycourt, if he feels stupid. 
Country air will do him good. 
I hate Stoneycourt, do you know. 
It is horrible to have such duties. 
But I don’t want to cut Julia 
altogether ; and there are the races, 
so it won't be quite so dull.’ 

‘Going abroad will do him 
more good than anything,’ said 
Roger. ‘If I were you I would 
go abroad for the winter.’ 

*I don’t know. I shall want 
to come home and skate. We 
shall see. At any rate, we will 
goin the autumn. Don’t let me 


forget that. And you will come 
with us?’ 
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(To be continued.) 
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‘Thank you.’ 

‘I must have you. We can’t 
go alone, and I am resolved that 
I will not have Frank Hartless, 
He bores me ; he is always look- 
ing after me.’ 

They walked across the lawn, 
where they met Mrs. Talboys with 
a group of people. She seemed a 
good deal surprised at their going, 
and still more at Lady Valentina’s 
having captured Mr. Miles. Roger 
felt that her quick glance had 
something like warning in it, but 
reflected that Mrs. Talboys did 
not know the circumstances, and 
went away with an easy con- 
science. 

Dark Blue had won, but the 
news had failed to rouse any en- 
thusiasm in Roger, though he 
thought that colour the most be- 
coming in the world. 





ELIANA. 
( With Portrait of Charles Lamb.) 


—_e——_ 


One of the most graceful and ac- 
complished of American critics 
—the late Henry Reed—in his 
charming essay on ‘ English Son- 
nets,’ says: ‘In closing my enu- 
meration of the capabilities of the 
sonnet, there is one other purpose 
to which it was equal. It could 
express the feelings of Charles 
Lamb. Why of Charles Lamb 
more than any one else? Reader, 
if you ask that question, you have 
not yet learned the dear mystery 
of those two monosyllables— 
“ Charles Lamb.”’ The love for 
Elia and his essays is and must 
always be a ‘dear mystery,’ the 
key to which is to be found only 
in the hearts of those whose sym- 
pathy with him is a thing inex- 
plicable to the exoteric mind. It 
is a precious bond of union among 
the esoteric few—a touchstone of 
appreciation for all that is most 
subtle, refined, and delicate in 
humour. For Charles Lamb is 
‘ caviare to the general ’—the Phi- 
listine understandeth him not. 
To the matter-of-fact man there 
seems a plentiful lack of solid 
information in his essays; to the 
serious person there is a deplorable 
irrelevancy in his style, and a sus- 
picion of irreverence in his jests. 
But for all that, the gentle Elia 
hath been assigned, and will for 
ever hold, a high place in English 
literature as the representative of 
a form of humour — peculiar, 
unique, but of a rare and exqui- 
site flavour—a humour which has 
assumed a deeper interest, and 
commands a higher admiration, 


now that we know the terrible 
memories and sorrows of his days, 


‘The troubles strange, 
ae strange, that hung about his 
e," 


and his heroic self-devotion to his 
afflicted sister. There is not, in 
all English literature, a story at 
once so tragic, so pathetic, and so 
noble as that of Charles and Mary 
Lamb. Never were sister and 
brother bound together by ties of 
truer and tenderer affection. He 
gave up his whole life, sacrificed 
a romantic attachment, and cheer- 
fully took upon his shoulders a 
fearful weight of responsibility— 
all for her. And she repaid him 
with all the wealth of her large 
and loving heart. No kindlier or 
more lovable pair ever walked 
this earth than these two—who 
between them make one figure, as 
quaint as it is touching, among 
their literary contemporaries. It 
was a sweet companionship, light- 
ened with gleams of playfulness, 
which made them forget the awful 
tragedy which had bound up their 
two lives inseparably. Let us for 
a moment lift the curtain, and 
offer the reader a glimpse of them 
in their daily converse. ‘ No- 
thing,’ says the author of Pencil- 
lings by the Way, describing an 
interview with Charles and Mary 
Lamb—‘ nothing could be more 
delightful than the kindness and 
affection between the brother and 
the sister, though Lamb was con- 
tinually taking advantage of her 
deafness to mystify her, with the 
most singular gravity, upon every 
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‘topic that was started. “ Poor 
Mary,” said he, “ she hears all of 
an epigram but the point!” 
“What are you saying of me, 
Charles?” she asked. “ Mr. 
Willis,” said he, raising his voice, 
“admires your ‘ Confessions of a 
Drunkard’ very much, and I was 
saying it was no merit of yours 
that you understood the sub- 
ject.” We had been speaking of 
this admirable essay (which is his 
own) half an hour before.’ The 
same writer thus describes the 
personal appearance of the two: 
‘Enter a gentleman in black 
small-clothes and gaiters, short 
and very slight in his person, his 
head set on his shoulders with a 
thoughtful forward bent, his hair 
just sprinkled with gray, a beau- 
tiful deep-set eye, aquiline nose, 
and a very indescribable mouth. 
Whether it expressed most hu- 
mour or feeling, good-nature or a 
kind of whimsical peevishness, or 
twenty other things which passed 
over it by turns, I cannot in the 
least be certain. His sister, whose 
literary reputation is associated 
very closely with her brother's, 
and who, as the original of 
“ Bridget Elia,” is a kind of ob- 
ject for literary affection, came in 
after him. She is a small bent 
figure, evidently a victim to ill- 
health, and hears with difficulty. 
Her face has been, I should think, 
a fine and handsome one; and 
her gray eye is still full of intelli- 
gence and fire.’ 

Without doubt, many of the 
quaintest conceits and most deli- 
cious fancies of Elia were inspired 
by the ‘faithful Bridget;’ and 
her name, therefore, deserves to 
be immortalised with his. The 
story of their lives is too familiar 
to all who know anything of Eng- 
lish literature to need retelling 
here. We shall be content to 
freshen the reader’s memory with 
a few choice flowers culled from 
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the rich garden of the Elian 
essays, and some of the quaint 
jests which fell so opportunely 
from his lips. Charles Lamb 
was not what is usually called a 
wit—a sayer of good things. It 
was only in certain moods, and 
among certain companions, that 
he donned the cap and bells. 
‘Lamb’s jests,’ says Barry Corn- 
wall, ‘were never the mere out- 
flowings of animal spirits, but 
were exercises of the mind.’ They 
do not tickle us into laughter, but 
they move us to that gentle smil- 
ing which is the most pleasurable 
sensation a reader can enjoy. A 
Londoner to the heart’s core was 
Charles Lamb ; indeed there are 
but two others who can compare 
with him in his love of Cockaigne 
and the charm which he has 
thrown around it, and they are 
Samuel Johnson and Charles 
Dickens. But he who lies buried 
in the quiet churchyard of Ed- 
monton, whither in pious pilgrim- 
age we fared but yesterday to 
lay our humble tribute at the 
simple shrine, stands greatest of 
the three in the wisdom and ten- 
derness and grace that make the 
perfect humorist. 


ANECDOTES OF CHARLES LAMB. 


Cuartes Lams’s Puns.—Puns 
Ihave not made many (nor punned 
much) since the date of my last. 
One I cannot help telling. A 
constable in Salisbury Cathedral 
was telling me that eight people 
dined at the top of the spire of 
the cathedral ; upon which I re- 
marked that they must be very 
sharp set. But in general I cultivate 
the reasoning part of my mind 
more than the imaginative. I am 
stuffed out with eating turkey for 
dinner, and another turkey for 
supper yesterday (Turkey in Eu- 
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rope and Turkey in Asia), that I 
can’t jog on. It is New Year 
here. That is, it was New Year 
half a year back, when I was 
writing this. Nothing puzzles 
me more than time and space ; 
and yet nothing puzzles me less, 
for I never think about them. 
The Persian Ambassador is the 
principal thing talked of now. I 
sent some people to see him wor- 
ship the sun on Primrose Hill at 
half-past six in the morning, 28th 
of November; but he did not 
come, which made me think the 
old fire-worshippers are a sect 
almost extinct in Persia. The 
Persian Ambassador's name is 
Shaw Ali Merzan, and common 
people call him Shaw ! Nonsense ! 


—e- — 


Crartes Lams’s AuToBIOGRa- 
poy. — This —the briefest, and 
perhaps the wittiest and most 
truthful, autobiography in the 
language—was published in the 
New Monthly Magazine, a few 
months after its author’s death, 
with the following preface or in- 
troduction from the pen of some 
unknown admirer of Elia : 

‘We have been favoured, by 
the kindness of Mr. Upcott, with 
the following sketch, written in 
one of his manuscript collections 
by Charles Lamb. It will be 
read with deep interest by all, 
but with the deepest interest by 
those who had the honour and 
the happiness of knowing the 
writer. It is so singularly cha- 
racteristic that we can scarcely 
persuade ourselves we do not hear 
it, as we read, spoken from his 
living lips? 

‘Charles Lamb, born in the 
Inner Temple 10th of January 
1775; educated in Christ’s Hos- 
pital; afterwards a clerk in the 
Accountants Office, East India 
House; pensioned off from that 
service 1825, after thirty-three 
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years’ service ; is now a gentleman 
at large ; can remember few spe- 
cialities in his life worth noting, 
except that he once caught a 
swallow flying (teste sua manu). 
Below the middle stature; cast 
of face slightly Jewish, with 
no Judaic tinge in his complex- 
ional religion ; stammers abomin- 
ably, and is therefore more apt to 
discharge his occasional conversa- 
tion in a quaint aphorism or a poor 
quibble than in set and edifying 
speeches ; has consequently been 
libelled as a person always aiming 
at wit, which, as he told a dull 
fellow who charged him with it, 
is at least as good as aiming at 
dulness. A small eater, but not 
drinker ; confesses a partiality for 
the production of the juniper- 
berry; was a fierce smoker of 
tobacco, but may be resembled 
to a volcano burnt out, emitting 
only now and then a casual puff. 
Has been guilty of obtruding on 
the public a tale in prose called 
‘* Rosamond Gray ;” a dramatic 
sketch named “ John Woodvil ;” 
a farewell “‘ Ode to Tobacco ;” with 
sundry other poems and light 
prose matter, collected in two 
slight crown octavos, and pomp- 
ously christened his works, though, 
in fact, they were his recreations. 
His true works may be found on 
the shelves of Leadenhall-street, 
filling some hundred folios. He 
is also the true Elia, whose essays 
are extant in a little volume pub- 
lished a year or two since, and 
rather better known from that 
name without a meaning than 
from anything he has done, or can 
hope to do, in his own name. He 
was also the first to draw public 
attention to the old English dra- 
matists in a work called Speci- 
mens of English Dramatic Wri- 
ters who lived about the Time of 
Shakespeare. In short, all his 
merits and demerits to set forth 
would take to the end of Mr. 
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Upeott’s book, and then not be 
toid truly.’ 
—o— 

Cartes Lams anp THE Comp- 
TROLLER OF Stamps.—Haydon, in 
his autobiography and journals, 
relates a droll story of a dinner 
which he gave in his painting- 
room to Wordsworth, Lamb, 
Keats, and Ritchie the traveller. 
Wordsworth was in fine cue. 
Lamb got exceedingly mirthful 
and exquisitely witty; and his 
fun, in the midst of Wordsworth’s 
solemn intonations of oratory, was 
like the sarcasm and wit of the 
fool in the intervals of Lear's pas- 
sion. Lamb soon got delightfully 
merry. ‘ Now,’ said Lamb, ‘ you 
old Lake poet, you rascally poet, 
why do you call Voltaire dull? 
The party all defended Words- 
worth, and affirmed there was a 
state of mind when Voltaire could 
be dull. ‘Well,’ said Lamb, 


*here’s Voltaire, the Messiah of. 


the French nation, and a very 
proper one too!” It was delight 
ful to see the good-humour of 
Wordsworth in giving in to all 
these frolics. 

In the morning of this most 
delightful day, a gentleman, a 
perfect stranger, had called on 
Haydon. He said he knew his 
friends had an enthusiasm for 
Wordsworth, and begged an in- 
troduction. He added he was a 
comptroller of stamps, and often 
had correspondence with Words- 
worth. Haydon thought it a 
liberty, but at last consented ; 
and when the party retired to tea 
they found the Comptroller. In 
introducing him to Wordsworth, 
Haydon forgot to say who he 
was. 

After a little time the man of 
stamps looked down, looked up, 
and said to Wordsworth, ‘ Don’t 
you think, sir, Milton was a great 
genius? Keats looked at Hay- 
don, Wordsworth looked at the 
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Comptroller. Lamb, who was 
dozing by the fire, turned round 
and said, ‘ Pray, sir, did you say 
Milton was a great genius? ‘ No, 
sir, I asked Mr. Wordsworth if 
he were not.’ ‘O! said Lamb, 
‘then you are a silly fellow.’ 
‘Charles, my dear Charles !’ said 
Wordsworth; but Lamb, per- 
fectly innocent of the confusion 
he had created, was off again by 
the fire. After an awful pause, 
the Comptroller asked, ‘ Don’t you 
think Newton was a great genius ? 
Haydon could not stand it any 
longer. Keats put his head into 
books. Wordsworth seemed ask- 
ing himself, ‘ Who is this ? Lamb 
got up, and, taking a candle, 
said, ‘Sir, will you allow me to 
look at your phrenological deve- 
lopment? He then turned his 
back upon the poor Comptrol- 
ler, and at every question chant- 
ed, 


‘Diddle, diddle, dumpling, my son John 
Went to his bed with his breeches on," 


The man in office, finding Words- 
worth did not know who he was, 
said, ‘I have had the honour of 
some correspondence with you, 
Mr. Wordsworth.’ ‘ With me, sir? 
I don’t remember.’ ‘ Don’t you, 
sir? [am Comptroller of Stamps.’ 
While they were waiting for 
Wordsworth’s reply, Lamb sang 
out 
” 4“ Hey, diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle,”’ 
Do let me have another look at 
the gentleman’s organs.’ Keats 
and Haydon hurried Lamb into 
the painting-room. They went 
back. The Comptroller was at 
first irreconcilable ; they soothed 
him—they asked him to supper. 
He stayed, though his dignity 
was sorely affected. However, 
being a good-natured man, they 
parted in good-humour, and no 
ill-effects followed. 
—=Q}a 
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When Martin Burney on one 
occasion was earnestly and learn- 
edly explaining the properties and 
uses of three kinds of acid, Lamb, 
with one of his whimsical looks 
and the inevitable stutter, sure 
premonition of a pun, interrupted 
him with, ‘ Well, Martin, after all, 
you know, the best acid of all is 
assiduity.’ 


—s— 

One night the conversation at 
Talfourd’s house turned on the 
witnesses against Queen Caroline, 
especially Majocchi; when Lamb, 
in one of his paradoxical moods, 
said he should like to see them, 
and that nothing would give him 
greater pleasure than to invite 
the lot of them to supper. ‘ Why,’ 
exclaimed Talfourd, ‘you don’t 
mean to say you would sit with 
them? ‘ Yes,’ retorted Lamb, ‘I 
would sit with anything but a 
hen or a tailor.’ 

—o— 

When on his way to the Tower 
with his friend Jameson one day, 
Lamb passed through Billings- 
gate, and witnessed a quarrel and 
a fight between two fishwomen, 
one of whom, taking up a knife, 
cut off her antagonist’s thumb. 
‘Ha!’ said Lamb, looking about 
him as if he had only just recog- 
nised the place, ‘this is evidently 
Fair-lop Fair.’ 





SCRAPS FROM THE ESSAYS OF 
ELIA, 


Tue Two Races or Men.—The 
human species, according to the 
best theory I can form of it, is 
composed of two distinct races— 
the men who borrow, and the men 
who lend. To these two original 
diversities may be reduced all 
those impertinent classifications 
of Gothic and Celtic tribes, white 
men, black men, red men. All 
the dwellers upon earth, ‘Par- 
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thians, and Medes, and Elamites,’ 
flock hither, and do naturally fall 
in with one or the other of these 
primary distinctions. The infinite 
superiority of the former, which I 
choose to designate as the great 
race, is discernible in their figure, 
port, and a certain instinetive 
sovereignty. The latter are born 
degraded. ‘He shall serve his 
brethren.’ There is something in 
the air of one of this cast, lean 
and suspicious ; contrasting with 
the open, trusting, generous man- 
ners of the other. 

Observe who have been - the 
greatest borrowers in all ages— 
Alcibiades, Falstaff, Sir Richard 
Steele, our late incomparable 
Brinsley—what a family likeness 
in all four ! 

What a careless even deport- 
ment hath your borrower! what 
rosy gills! what a beautiful re- 
liance on Providence doth he 
manifest—taking no more thought 
than lilies! What contempt for 
money—accounting it (yours and 
mine especially) no better than 
dross! What a liberal confound- 
ing of those pedantic distinctions 
of meum and tuum / or, rather, 
what a noble simplification of 
language (beyond Tooke), resolv- 
ing these supposed opposites into 
one clear intelligible pronoun ad- 
jective! What near approaches 
doth he make to the primitive 
community—to the extent of one 
half of the principle, at least ! 

He is the true taxer who 
‘calleth all the world up to be 
taxed; and the distance is as 
vast between him, and one of us, 
as subsisted between the Augustan 
Majesty and the poorest obolary 
Jew that paid it tribute pittance 
at Jerusalem! His exactions, too, 
have such a cheerful voluntary 
air! So far removed from your 
sour parochial or State gatherers— 
those unknown varlets who carry 
their want of welcome in their 
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faces! He cometh to you with 
a smile, and troubleth you with 
no receipt ; confining himself to 
no set season. Every day is his 
Candlemas, or his feast of Holy 
Michael. He applieth the lene 
tormentum of a pleasant look to 
your purse, which, to that gentle 
warmth, expands her silken leaves 
as naturally as the cloak of the 
traveller, for which sun and wind 
contended! He is the true Pro- 
pontic, which never ebbeth! The 
sea which taketh handsomely at 
each man’s hands! In vain the 
victim, whom he delighteth to 
honour, struggles with destiny ; 
he is in the net. Lend, there- 
fore, cheerfully, O man ordained 
to lend, that thou lose not in the 
end, with thy worldly penny, the 
reversion promised. Combine not 
preposterously in thine own per- 
son the penalties of Lazarus and 
of Dives ; but when thou seest the 
proper authority coming, meet it 
smilingly, as it were, half-way. 
Come, a handsome sacrifice! See 
how light he makes of it! Strain 
not courtesies with a noble 
enemy. 
——%— 

Mrs. Bartrizr’s Opinions on 
Wuist.—‘ A clear fire, a clean 
hearth, and the rigour of the 
game.’ This was the celebrated 
wish of old Sarah Battle (now 
with God), who, next to her de- 
votions, loved a good game of 
whist. She was none of your 
lukewarm gamesters, your half-and- 
half players, who have no objec- 
tion to take a hand, if you want 
one to make up a rubber; who 
affirm that they have no pleasure 
in winning ; that they like to win 
one game and lose another ; that 
they can while away an hour very 
agreeably at a card-table, but are 
indifferent whether they play or 
no; and will desire an adversary, 
who has slipped a wrong card, to 
take it up and play another. These 


insufferable triflers are the curse 
of a table. One of these flies will 
spoil a whole pot. Of such it may 
be said that they do not play at 
cards, but only play at playing 
them. 

Sarah Battle was none of that 
breed. She detested them, as I 
do, from her whole heart and soul, 
and would not, save upon a strik- 
ing emergency, willingly seat her- 
self at the same table with them. 
She loved a thorough-paced part- 
ner, a determined enemy. She 
took and gave no concessions, 
She hated favours. She never 
made a revoke, nor ever passed it 
over in her adversary, without 
exacting the utmost forfeiture. 
She fought a good fight—cut and 
thrust. She held not her good 
sword (her cards) ‘ like a dancer.’ 
She sate bolt upright, and neither 
showed you her cards, nor desired 
to see yours. All people have 
their blind side—their supersti- 
tions; and I have heard her de- 
clare, under the rose, that hearts 
was her favourite suit. 

I never in my life—and I knew 
Sarah Battle many of the best 
years of it—saw her take out her 
snuff-box when it was her turn 
to play; or snuff a candle in the 
middle of a game ; or ring for a 
servant till it was fairly over. She 
never introduced, or connived at, 
miscellaneous conversation during 
its process. As she emphatically 
observed, cards were cards ; and 
if I ever saw unmingled distaste 
in her fine last-century counte- 
nance, it was at the airs of a 
young gentleman of a literary 
turn, who had been, with difficulty, 
persuaded to take a hand; and 
who, in his excess of candour, de- 
clared that he thought there was 
no harm in unbending the mind 
now and then, after serious stu- 
dies, in recreations of that kind ! 
She could not bear to have her 
noble occupation, to which she 
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wound up her faculties, considered 
in that light. It was her business, 
her duty, the thing she came into 
the world to do—and she did it. 
She unbent her mind afterwards 
over a book. 

—— 

Boys are capital fellows in their 
own way, among their mates; 
but they are unwholesome com- 
panions for grown persons. The 
restraint is felt no less on the one 
side than on the other. Evena 
child, that ‘ plaything for an hour,’ 
tires always. The noises of chil- 
dren, playing their own fancies, 
as I now hearken to them by fits, 
sporting on the green before my 
window, while I am engaged in 
these grave speculations at my 
neat suburban retreat at Shackle- 
well—the distance made more 
sweet — inexpressibly take from 
the labour of my task. It is like 
writing to music. They seem to 
modulate my periods, They ought, 
at least, to do so ; for in the voice 
of that tender age there is a 
kind of poetry, far unlike the 
harsh prose accents of man’s con- 
versation. I should but spoil 
their sport, and diminish my own 
sympathy for them, by mingling 
in their pastime. 

—_— 

Why are we never quite at our 
ease in the presence of a school- 
master? Because we are conscious 
that he is not quite at his ease in 
ours. He is awkward and out of 
place in the society of his equals ; 
he comes, like Gulliver, from 
among his little people, and he 
cannot fit the stature of his under- 
standing to yours ; he cannot meet 
you on the square. He wants a 
point given him, like an indifferent 
whist-player. He is so used to 
teaching that he wants to be teach- 
ing you. One of these professors, 
upon my complaining that these 
little sketches of mine were any- 
thing but methodical, and that I 


was unable to make them other- 
wise, kindly offered to instruct 
me in the method by which the 
young gentlemen in his seminary 
were taught to compose English 
themes. The jests of a school- 
master are coarse or thin. They 
do not fell out of school. He is 
under the restraint of a formal or 
didactive hypocrisy in company, as 
a clergyman is under a moral one, 
He can no more let his intellect 
loose in society than the other can 
his inclinations. He is forlorn 
among his coevals; his juniors 
cannot be his friends. 
a ee 

I was travelling in a stage-coach 
with three male Quakers, buttoned 
up in the straitest nonconformity 
of their sect. We stopped to bait 
at Andover, where a meal, partly 
tea-apparatus, partly supper, was 
set before us. My friends con- 
fined themselves to the tea-table; 
I, in my way, took supper. When 
the landlady brought in the bill 
the eldest of my companions dis- 
covered that she had charged for 
both meals. This was resisted, 
Mine hostess was very clamorous 
and positive. Some mild argu- 
ments were used on the part of 
the Quakers, for which the heated 
mind of the good lady seemed by 
no means a fit recipient. The 
guard came in with his usual 
peremptory notice. The Quakers 
pulled out their money and for- 
mally tendered it—so much for 
tea ; I, in humble imitation, ten- 
dering mine for the supper I had 
taken, She would not relax in 
her demand. So they all three 
quietly put up their silver, as did 
myself, and quietly marched out 
of the room, the eldest and grav- 
est going first, with myself closing 
up the rear, who, I thought, could 
not do better than follow the ex- 
ample of such grave and warrant- 
able personages. Wegotin; the 
steps went up; the coach drove 
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off. The murmurs of mine hostess, 
not very indistinctly or ambiguous- 
ly pronounced, became after a time 
inaudible. And now my con- 
science, which the whimsical scene 
had for a time suspended, begin- 
ning to give some twitches, I 
waited, in the hope that some 
justification would be offered by 
these serious persons for the seem- 
ing injustice of their conduct. To 
my great surprise, not a syllable 
was dropped on the subject. They 
sat as mute as ata meeting. At 
length the eldest of them broke 
silence, by inquiring of his next 
neighbour, ‘ Hast thee heard how 
indigos go at the India House? and 
the question acted as a soporific on 
my moral feeling as far as Exeter. 
—eo— 

Her (Bridget’s) education in 
youth was not much attended to, 
and she happily missed all that 
train of female garniture which 
passeth by the name of actom- 
plishments. She was tumbled 
early, by accident or design, into 
a spacious closet of good old Eng- 
lish reading, without much selec- 
tion or prohibition, and browsed 
at will upon that fair and whole- 
some pasturage. Had I twenty 
girls, they should be brought up 
exactly in this fashion. I know 
not whether their chance in wed- 
lock might be diminished by it ; 
but I can answer for it that it 
makes (if the worst come to the 
worst) most incomparable old 
maids. 

—te-— 

It was incredible what repute 
for talents Salt enjoyed by the 
mere trick of gravity. He was a 
shy man—a child might pose him 
in a minute—indolent and pro- 
crastinating to the last degree. 
Yet men would give him credit 
for vast application, in spite of 
himeslf. He was not to be trusted 
with himself with impunity. He 
never dressed for a dinner-party 
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but he forgot his sword—they 
wore swords then—or some other 
necessary part of his equipage. 
Lovell had his eye upon him on 
all these occasions, and ordinarily 
gave him his cue. If there was 
anything which he could speak 
unseasonably he was sure to do it. 
He was to dine at a relative’s of 
the unfortunate Miss Blandy on 
the day of her execution; and 
Lovell, who had a wary foresight 
of his probable hallucinations, be- 
fore he set out schooled him, with 
great anxiety, not in any possible 
manner to allude to her story that 
day. Salt promised faithfully to 
observe the injunction. He had 
not been seated in the parlour— 
where the company was expecting 
the dinnersummons—four minutes 
when, a pause in the conversation 
ensuing, he got up, looked out of 
window, and pulling down his 
ruffles, an ordinary motion with 
him, observed, ‘it was a gloomy 
day,’ and added,‘ Miss Blandy must 
be hanged by this time, I suppose.’ 
—~9-—— 

I own that I am disposed to 
say grace upon twenty other occa- 
sions in the course of the day be- 
sides my dinner. I want a form 
for setting out upon a pleasant 
walk, for a moonlight ramble, for 
a friendly meeting, or a solved 
problem. Why have we none for 
books, those spiritual repasts: a 
grace before Milton, a grace before 
Shakespeare, a devotional exercise 
proper to be said before reading 
the ‘ Fairy Queen’? 

—_— 

I have often smiled at a con- 
ceit of the late Lord C. It seems 
that, travelling somewhere about 
Geneva, he came to some pretty 
green spot or nook, where a 
willow, or something, hung so 
fantastically and invitingly over 
a stream—was it !—or a rock {— 
no matter; but the stillness and 
the repose, after a weary journey, 
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tis likely, so took his fancy that 
he could imagine no place so pro- 
per, in the event of his death, to 
lay his bones in. This was all 
very natural and excusable as a 
sentiment, and shows his charac- 
ter in a very pleasing light. But 
when, from a passing sentiment, 
it came to be an act ; and when, by 
@ positive testamentary disposal, 
his remains were carried all that 
way from England ; who was there, 
some desperate sentimentalists 
excepted, that did not ask the 
question, Why could not his 
lordship have found a spot as 
solitary, a nook as romantic, a 
tree as green and pendent, with 
a stream as emblematic to his pur- 
pose, in Surrey, in Dorset, or in 
Devon? Conceive the sentiment 
boarded up, freighted, entered at 
the Custom House (startling the 
tide-waiters with the novelty), 
hoisted into a ship. Conceive it 
pawed about and handled be- 
tween the rude jests of tarpaulin 
ruffians—a thing of its delicate 
texture—the salt bilge wetting it 
till it became as vapid as a dam- 
aged lustring. Suppose it in 
material danger (mariners have 
some superstition about senti- 
ments) of being tossed over in a 
fresh gale to some propitiatory 
shark (spirit of St. Gothard, save 
us from a quietus so foreign to 
the deviser’'s purpose!); but it 
has happily evaded a fishy con- 
summation. Trace it, then, to its 
lucky landing—at Lyons, shall we 
say ? I have not the map before me 
—jostled upon four men’s shoul- 
ders, baiting at this town, stopping 
to refresh at t’other village, wait- 
ing a passport here, a license 
there ; the sanction of the magis- 
tracy in this district, the concur- 
rence of the ecclesiastics in that 
canton, till at length it arrives 
at its destination, tired out and 
jaded, from a brisk sentiment into 
a feature of silly pride or tawdry 


senseless affectation. How few 

sentiments, my dear F., I am 

afraid, we can set down, in the 

sailors’ phrase, as quite seaworthy. 
—te— 

A pun hath a hearty kind of 
present ear-kissing smack with it ; 
you can no more transmit it in 
its pristine flavour than you can 
send a kiss. Have you not tried, 
in some instances, to palm off a 
yesterday's pun upon a gentleman 
—and has itanswered? Not but 
it was new to his hearing, but it 
did not seem to come new from 
you. Itdidnothitchin. It was 
like picking up at a village ale- 
house a two-days-old newspaper. 
You have not seen it before, but 
you resent the stale thing as an 
affront. This kind of merchandise, 
above all, requires a quick return. 
A pun and its recognitory laugh 
must be co-instantaneous. The 
one is the brisk lightning, the 
other the fierce thunder. A mo- 
ment’s interval, and the link is 
snapped. A pun is reflected from 
a friend’s face as from a mirror. 
Who would consult his sweet vis- 
nomy, if the polished surface were 
two or three minutes (not to speak 
of twelve months, my dear F.) in 
giving back its copy ? 

ae 

Nothing is to me more distaste- 
ful than that entire complacency 
and satisfaction which beam in 
the countenances ofa new-married 
couple—in that of the lady parti- 
cularly it tells you that her lot is 
disposed of in this world; that 
you can have no hopes ofher. It 
is true I have none, nor wishes 
either, perhaps; bat this is one 
of those truths which ought, as I 
said before, to be taken for grant- 
ed, not expressed. 

—~— 

But what I have spoken of 
hithertois nothing to the airs which 
these creatures give themselves 
when they come, as they generally 
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do, to have children. When I 
consider how little of a rarity 
children are, that every street and 
blind alley swarms with them, 
that the poorest people commonly 
have them in most abundance, 
that there are few marriages that 
are not blest with at least one of 
these bargains, how often they 
turn out ill, and defeat the fond 
hopes of their parents, taking to 
vicious courses, which end in 
poverty, disgrace, the gallows, &c., 
I cannot for my life tell what 
cause for pride there can possibly 
be in having them. If they were 
young phcenixes, indeed, that 
were born but one in a year, 
there might be a pretext. But 
when they are so common— 
—-~9-— 

I do not know a pleasure more 
affecting than to range at will 
over the deserted apartments of 
some fine old family mansion. 
The traces of extinct grandeur 
admit of a better passion than 
envy; and contemplations on the 
great and good, whom we fancy 
in succession to have been its in- 
habitants, weave for us illusions 
incompatible with the bustle of 
modern occupancy, and vanities 
of foolish present aristocracy. 
The same difference of feeling, I 
think, attends us between enter- 
ing an empty and a crowded 
church. In the latter it is chance 
but some human frailty—an act 
of inattention on the part of some 
of the auditory—or a trait of affec- 
tation, or, worse, vainglory, on 
that of the preacher, puts us by 
our best thoughts, disharmonising 
the place and the occasion. But 
wouldst thou know the beauty of 
holiness {—go alone on some week- 
day, borrowirg the keys of good 
Master Sexton, traverse the cool 
aisles of some country church : 
think of the piety that has kneel- 
ed there; the congregations, old 
and young, that have found con- 
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solation there ; the meek pastor ; 
the docile parishioner. With no 
disturbing emotions, no cross 
conflicting comparisons, drink in 
the tranquillity of the place, till 
thou thyself become as fixed and 
motionless as the marble effigies 
that kneel and weep around thee. 


—=§p— 

A poor relation is the most 
irrelevant thing in Nature—a piece 
of impertinent correspondency ; an 
odious approximation; a haunt- 
ing conscience ; a preposterous 
shadow, lengthening in the noon- 
tide of our prosperity ; an unwel- 
come remembrancer ; a perpetually 
recurring mortification ; a drain on 
your purse, a more intolerable dun 
on your pride; a drawback upon 
success ; a rebuke to your rising; 
a stain in your blood; a blot on 
your escutcheon ; a rent in your 
garment ; a death’s-head at your 
banquet ; Agathocles’ pot ; a Mor- 
decai in your gate, a Lazarus at 
your door, a lion in your path; a 
frog in your chamber; a fly in 
your ointment; a mote in your 
eye; a triumph to your enemy, an 
apology to your friends; the one 
thing not needful; the hail in har- 
vest ; the ounce of sour in a pound 
of sweet. 

Gm 

If there be a regal solitude, it 
is a sick-bed. How the patient 
lords it there! what caprices he 
acts without control! how king- 
like he sways his pillow—tam- 
bling and tossing, and shifting 
and lowering, and thumping and 
flatting, and moulding it to the 
ever-varying requisitions of his 
throbbing temples! 

He changes sides oftener than 
a politician. Now he lies full 
length, then half length, obliquely, 
transversely, head and feet quite 
across the bed; and none accuses 
him of tergiversation. Within 
the four curtains he is absolute 
They are his mare clausum. 
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How sickness enlarges the di- 
mensions of a man’s self to him- 
self! He is his own exclusive 
object. Supreme selfishness is 
inculcated upon him as his only 
duty. "Tis the two Tables of the 
Law to him. He has nothing to 
think of but how to get well. 
What passes out of doors or 
within them, so he hear not the 
jarring of them, affects him not. 

—e 

To be sick is to enjoy monarchal 
prerogatives. Compare the silent 
tread and quiet ministry almost 
by the eye only, with which he is 
served, with the careless demean- 
our, the unceremonious goings in 
and out (slapping of doors, or 
leaving them open), of the very 
same attendants, when he is get- 
ting a little better; and you will 
confess that from the bed of sick- 
ness (throne let me rather call it) 
to the elbow-chair of convales- 
cence is a fall from dignity amount- 
ing to a deposition. 

How convalescence shrinks a 
man back to his pristine stature ! 
Where is now the space which he 
occupied so lately, in his own, in 
the family’s eye? 

The scene of his regalities, his 
sick-room, which was his pre- 
sence-chamber, where he lay and 
acted his despotic fancies—how is 
it reduced to a common bedroom ! 
The trimness of the very bed has 
something petty and unmeaning 
about it. It is made every day. 
How unlike that wavy, many-fur- 
rowed, oceanic surface which it 
presented so short a time since, 
when to make it was a service not to 
be thought of at oftener than three 
or four day revolutions, when the 
patient was, with great pain and 
grief, to be lifted for a little while 
out of it, to submit to the en- 
croachments of unwelcome neat- 
ness and decencies which his 
shaken frame deprecated; then 
to be lifted into it again for an- 


other three or four days’ respite, 
to flounder it out of shape again, 
while every fresh furrow was an 
historical record of some shifting 
posture, some uneasy turning, 
some seeking for a little ease; 
and the shrunken skin scarce told 
a truer story than the crumpled 
coverlid ! 


—s— 

In those days every morning 
paper, as an essential retainer to 
its establishment, kept an author 
who was bound to furnish daily 
a quantum of witty paragraphs. 
Sixpence a joke—and it was 
thought pretty high too—was 
Dan Stuart’s settled remuneration 
in these cases. The chat of the 
day, scandal—but, above all, dress 
—furnished the material. The 
length of no paragraph was to ex- 
ceed seven lines. Shorter they 
might be, but they must be poig- 
nant. 

A fashion of flesh, or rather 
pink-coloured, hose for the ladies 
—luckily coming up at the junc- 
ture when we were on our proba- 
tion for the place of chief jester 
to S.’s paper—established our 
reputation in that line. We were 
pronounced a ‘capital hand.’ O, 
the conceits which we varied upon 
red, in all its prismatic differences 
—from the trite and obvious 
flower of Cytherea, to the flaming 
costume of the lady that has her 
sitting upon ‘many waters’! Then 
there was the collateral topic of 
ankles. What an occasion to a 
truly chaste writer, like ourself, 
of touching that nice brink, and 
yet never tumbling over it, of a 
seemingly ever approximating 
something ‘not quite proper;’ 
while like a skilful posture- 
master, balancing betwixt deco- 
rums and their opposites, he keeps 
the line, from which a _hair’s- 
breadth deviation is destruction ; 
hovering in the confines of light 
and darkness, or where ‘both 









































seem either;’ a hazy uncertain 
delicacy; Autolycus-like in the 
play, still putting off his expect- 
ant auditory with ‘Whoop, do 
me no harm, good man’! But, 
above all, that conceit arrided us 
most at that time, and still tickles 
our midriff to remember, where, 
allusively to the flight of Astrea 
—ultima Celestim terras reliquit 
—we pronounced, in reference to 
the stockings still, that Modesty 
taking her final leave of mortals, 
her last blush was visible in her 
ascent to the heavens by the tract 
of the glowing instep. ‘This might 
be called the crowning conceit, 
and was esteemed tolerable writ- 
ing in those days. 
> 

I know there is a proverb, 
‘Love me, love my dog:’ that is 
not always so very practicable, 
particularly if the dog be set upon 
you to tease you or snap at you 
in sport. But a dog, or a lesser 
thing, any inanimate substance— 
as a keepsake, a watch or a ring, 
a tree, or the place where we last 
parted when my friend went away 
upon along absence—I can make 
shift to love, because I love him, 
and anything that reminds me of 
him ; provided it be in its nature 
indifferent, and apt to receive 
whatever hue fancy can give it. 
But children have a real character 
and an essential being of them- 
selves: they are amiable or un- 
amiable per se; I must love or 
hate them as I see cause for either 
in their qualities. A child’s na- 
ture is too serious a thing to admit 
of its being regarded as a mere 
appendage to another being, and 
to be loved or hated accordingly. 
They stand with me upon their 
own stock, as much as men and 
women do. QO, but you will say, 
sure it is an attractive age—there 
is something in the tender years 
of infancy that of itself charms 
us! That is the very reason why 
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I am more nice about them. I 
know that a sweet child is the 
sweetest thing in Nature—not 
even excepting the delicate crea- 
tures which bear them; but the 
prettier the kind of a thing is, 
the more desirable it is that it 
should be the prettiest of its kind. 
One daisy differs not much from 
another in glory; but a violet 
should look and smell the dain- 
tiest. I was always rather squeam- 
ish in my women and children. 


ELIA'S TABLE-TALK. 


The greatest pleasure I know is 
to do a good action by stealth and 
have it found out by accident. 

-—~9-— 

Men marry for fortune, and 
sometimes to please their fancy ; 
but, much oftener than is sus- 
pected, they consider what the 
world will say of it; how such a 
woman in their friends’ eyes will 
look at the head ofa table. Hence 
we see so many insipid beauties 
made wives of, that could not 
have struck the particular fancy 
of any man that had any fancy 
at all, These I call furniture 
wives; as many buy furniture 
pictures, because they suit this or 
that niche in their dining-par- 
lours. 

—- 

Your universally cried-up beau- 
ties are the very last choice which 
a man of taste would make. What 
pleases all cannot have that indi- 
vidual charm which makes this 
or that countenance engaging to 
you, and to you only, perhaps 
you know not why. 

— -@@— 

Absurd images are sometimes 
irresistible. I will mention two. 
An elephant in a coach-office 
gravely coming to have his trunk 
booked. A mermaid over a fish- 
kettle cooking her own tail. 
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No one ever saw Mrs. Conrady 
without pronouncing her to be 
the plainest woman that he ever 
met with in the course of his life. 
The first time that you are in- 
dulged with a sight of her face is 
an era in your existence ever after. 
You are glad to have seen it— 
like Stonehenge. No one can 
pretend to forget it. No one ever 
apologised to her for meeting her 
in the street on such a day and 
not knowing her; the pretext 
would be too bare. Nobody can 
mistake her for another. Nobody 
can say of her, ‘I think I have 
seen that face somewhere, but I 
cannot call to mind where.’ You 
must remember that in such a 
parlour it first struck you—like a 
bust. You wondered where the 
owner of the house had picked it 
up. You wondered more when it 
began to move its lips—so mildly, 
too! No one ever thought of 
asking her to sit for her picture. 
Lockets are for remembrance ; and 
it would be clearly superfluous to 
hang an image at your heart which, 
once seen, can never be out of it. 

— 

The innocent prattle of his 
children takes out the sting ofa 
man’s poverty. But the children 
of the very poor do not prattle. 
It is none of the least frightful 
features in that condition that 
there is no childishness in its 
dwellings. Poor people, said a 
sensible old nurse to us once, do 
not bring up their children ; they 
drag them up. 

——9e— 

We love to read, talk, sit silent, 
eat, drink, sleep, by candlelight. 
Candles are everybody’s sun and 
moon. This is our peculiar and 
household planet. Wanting it, 
what savage unsocial nights must 
our ancestors have spent, winter- 


ing in caves and unillumined 
fastnesses ! They must have lain 
about and grumbled at one an- 
other in the dark. What repartees 
could have passed, when you must 
have felt about for a smile, and 
handled a neighbour's cheek, to 
be sure that he understood it! 
This accounts for the seriousness 
of the elder poetry. It has a 
sombre cast (try Hesiod or Ossian), 
derived from the tradition of those 
unlanterned nights. Jokes came 
in with candles. 
—_%— 

Iam going te stand godfather. 
I don’t like the business; I can- 
not muster up decorum for these 
occasions. I shall certainly dis- 
grace the font. I was at Hazlitt’s 
marriage, and had like to have 
been turned out several times 
during the ceremony. Anything 
awful makes me laugh. I mis- 
behaved once ata funeral. Yet 
I can read about these ceremonies 
with pious and proper feelings. 
The realities of life only seem the 
mockeries. 

—29— 

You must beware of indirect 
expressions before a Caledonian. 
Clap an extinguisher on your 
irony if you are unhappily blest 
with a vein of it. Remember, you 
are upon your oath. I have a 
print of a graceful female after 
Leonardo da Vinci, which I was 
showing off to Mr After 
he had examined it minutely, I 
ventured to ask him how he liked 
My Beauty (a foolish name it goes 
by among my friends), when he 
very gravely assured me that ‘ he 
had considerable respect for my 
character and talents’ (so he was 
pleased to say), ‘ but had not given 
himself much thought about the 
degree of my personal preten- 
sions.’ 
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Another Cluster of Original Anecdotes. 


THEATRICAL ANECDOTES. 


Everysopy who is old enough 
must remember the Mathews and 
Vestris management at the Lyceum 
—those palmy days of King 
Charming and The Island . of 
Jewels, Madame was an unrivalled 
manageress, and poor Charles was 
never unconnected with bankruptcy 
for more than six months at a 
time. One of the best actors in 
their company was the late Frank 
Matthews. Now it happened, on 
a certain evening, that the lively, 
though luckless, Charles, crossing 
the stage between the acts, met a 
diminutive youth carrying a pew- 
ter pot—the myrmidon, in fact, of 
an adjoining tavern. ‘ Where are 
you going, my man? ‘ Please 
it’s for Mr. Frank Matthews,’ was 
the inconsequential reply. ‘ Very 
good; I'll take it up to his dress- 
ing-room, and save you the trou- 
ble.’ Arriving at Frank’s room, 
the deputy potboy, counterfeiting 
a childish treble, announced the 
refreshment. ‘ All right, my boy,’ 
replied a cheery voice ; ‘leave it 
at the door.’ ‘ But, if you please,’ 
continued the impostor, ‘ my master 
says I mustn’t go away without 
the money.’ At this answer the 
wily Frank began to scent a prac- 
tical joke, and also—by a kind of 
inspiration—scented the author of 
it. ‘If that’s the case, my boy,’ 
was his meek reply to the insult, 


* you had better take it away. It’s 
evidently intended for Mr. Charles 
Mathews !’ 


— 

Apropos of Charles Mathews, 
the writer of the present paragraph, 
whose name is, of course, inviol- 
able, remembers trying to pay him 
a graceful compliment. ‘ My 
friend Mr. Douglas Thompson,’ 
said I, ‘the well-known professor 
of elocution, tells me that he be- 
lieves you could play the part of 
Hamlet better than any actor on 
the English stage.’ ‘Give my 
compliments,’ returned the un- 
grateful comedian, ‘to your friend 
Mr. Douglas Thompson, the well- 
known professor of elocution, and 
inform him that I shall endeavour 
to retain his good opinion by never 
attempting the character in ques- 
tion,’ 

— + 

The Fast Coach was first pro- 
duced at the Olympic, when that 
theatre was under the management 
of the elder Farren, and Compton 
had the control of the farce depart- 
ment. Mr. Soutar, the author, 
received the sum of five pounds 
for the run of the piece, which, for 
those days of frequent changes in 
the bill, was considerable. Sub- 
sequently the author of The Fast 
Coach showed Compton another 
farce, which the latter was pleased 
to accept at once on behalf of the 
management. ‘ Send it in, my boy, 
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A MORE glorious victory cannot be gained over another 
man than this—that when the injury began on his part, 
the kindness should begin on ours.—TILLOTSON. 





and it will be all right, I'll take 
care of that; and you shall have 
four pounds forit.’ ‘ Four pounds, 
shall I? replied Mr. Soutar ; ‘and 
I had five pounds for the other. 
Well, if I goon at this rate, I shall 
soon enjoy the privilege of writing 
for the Olympic Theatre for no- 
thing,’ 


—o— 

One of the most amusing illus- 
trations of an actor’s determination 
to ‘make a part’ out of nothing, 
with an eye to his friends in front, 
was supplied by an_ inferior 
histrion named Bates, who ap- 
peared many years ago at the 
Bristol Theatre. A tragedy was 
the opening performance of the 
season, in which Holland (one of 
the managers) did the king at the 
head of his army, and Bates was 
condemned to a pitiful messenger 
who gave him notice of the 
enemy’s approach. This character 
comprehended but one entrance 
and five lines of diction; but 
these five lines were precious, and 
Bates, having a throat like a 
speaking-trumpet, rushed on at 
rehearsal, and thundered them 
forth, taking at the time a stage- 
effective, but rather indecorous, 
sweep of the boards from the 
fourth wing to the floats. ‘ Mr. 
Bates ? said Holland, with a stare 
of surprise, ‘ you surely don’t in- 
tend to deliver that message in 
that manner at night? ‘ Yes, 
but I do, Mr. Holland?’ ‘You 
are too loud, sir.’ ‘ Loud, sir! not 
at all, sir; I’m only energetic. 
T’ve got a benefit to make as well 
as you, Mr. Holland.’ 


— io 
After one of the theatrical 
performances at Windsor Castle, 
which were got up at the instance 
of the late Prince Consort, the 


company repaired in a body to the 
park, to dance in the moonlight 
round Herne’s oak. They danced 
and sang in the presence possibly 
of the spirit of Shakespeare, and 
altogether had what the Americans 
would call ‘a good time.’; [Next 
morning they discovered that they 
had danced round the wrong 
tree / 
—- 


Danotne Mores. 


In Sheffield there died some 
time since a wealthy merchant, 
who left behind him an enormous 
fortune and a penurious widow. 
In the will directions were given 
for a very pompous funeral, and, in 
fulfilment of this injunction, two 
first-quality mutes, with the reddest 
of noses and the blackest of suits, 
were solemnly placed on either 
side of the door. The weather was 
bleak December, and an east wind, 
salted with sleet, was driving up 
the streets. The mutes stood until 
they were nearly frozen, and at 
last one of them timidly rang the 
bell and asked for something to 
drink. The servant informed him 
that it was against the rules of 
the house to give drink without 
‘missus’s’ express orders; upon 
which the mute, representing that 
himself and comrade were at the 
point of death, begged the maid 
to convey the request to the 
widow. The maid humanely com- 
plied, and went to her mistress, 
saying, ‘ Please, ma’am, the mutes, 
ma’am, are very cold, and want 
something todrink.’ ‘ Something 
to drink!’ exclaimed the widow, 
lifting up her hands; ‘at such a 
time, too! They shall not have a 
drop. Tell them from me that if 
they are cold they can dance 
about.’ A. M. 
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HE art of pleasing consists in being pleased. To be 
amiable is to be satisfied with one’s self and others. 
Good-humour is essential to pleasantry—HAZLITT. 





Dramatic Criticism in America. 
‘ | Sanan Bernuarpt: Her Dresses—Her ‘ Cursaine’ TAvent. 


Mr. William Winter, or Mr. 
‘Willie’ Winter—for he answers 
to both names—is the ‘boss’ dra- 
matic critic of America, or, rather, 
the ‘ boss’ writer of stuff which is 
accepted on the other side of the 
Atlantic as dramatic criticism. As 
a gusher heis unrivalled. Always 
hectic, sometimes hysterical, and 
at intervals raving mad—in print 
—his performances are, in their 
way, unique. When Sarah Bern- 
hardt and her dresses made a tour 
of the United States, there was no 
critic more constant in his allegi- 
ance to the great creature (and 
the artists who had attired her) 
than ‘ Willie.’ He raved about 
her ‘ ductile adaptation ; ‘soft ra- 
diance of shining eyes ;’ ‘ wooing 
sweetness of a dulcet persuasive 
voice ;’ ‘enticing charm of ingenious 
ways ;’ ‘ flash and clangour of con- 
flicting passions ;” ‘ lava-like tem- 
perament of a strange exotic 
genius ;’ ‘ sleepless, alert, vigilant, 
for ever consuming itself, for ever 
potent to light in human hearts 
the spark of aspiration that re- 
deems the commonness of the mor- 
tal world.’ It is a mercy there 
was not more of the ‘lava-like’ 
Bernhardt. Had she been of aver- 
age bulk, ‘ Willie’ would have 


required supplements wherein to 
‘ pour out his full heart.’ 


2 


In Kentucky and Massachusetts, 
however, two critics rose to the occa- 
sion, in a manner that probably gave 
the champion gusher of New York 
City ‘pause.’ The Kentucky critic 
declared that in the art of clinging 
she ‘ could give lessons to a wood- 
bine.’ ‘She has more ways of 
clinging to a man than the stage 
ever saw before she appeared, 
either with one or both arms. 
She caught the much-enduring 
Sartorys around the neck, the waist, 
by his left arm, by his right arm, 
by his head. She wound herself 
about him. When she gave him 
a respite, it was to fly at the fur- 
niture.” 

3 


The Boston critic was reminded 
of Coleridge’s ‘ Christabel,’ and, 
of course, of an American heroine 
of classic fiction. The moment he 
saw her he thought of Dr. Holmes’s 
Elsie Vennor. The curves of her 
lithe body, the poise of her head, 
as if about to strike, and the subtle 
mysterious gleam of her eyes re- 
called all Holmes had written of 
Elsie. 


Origin of the ‘ Porterhouse’ Steak. 


Porternouse steaks, the fa- 
shionable rival of rump and ‘ point’ 
steaks at West-end restaurants, 
were ‘discovered’ in America 
more than half a century ago, 
although gourmands (and gour- 
mets) had eaten them in Europe, 
especially in the Channel Islands, 
long before. They were first cut 





in New York about the year 1814, 
in the oid Fly Market in that city. 
A certain individual named Mor- 
rison kept a porterhouse hard by, 
and bought his meat of Thomas 
Gibbons, a butcher in the market. 
Becoming accidentally acquainted 
with the excellent qualities of steak 
cut from the small end of the sir- 
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Ae well-meaning man is one of those weak-moralled men 
to whom the meaning of to doa thing means nothing. He 
promises with ninety parts out of a hundred of his whole heart ; 
but there is always a stock of cold at the core that transub- 
stantiates the whole resolve into a lie—S. T. COLERIDGE. 





loin, which was then only used for 
roasting, he fell into a way of buy- 
ing them, and no other, for his 
famous porterhouse. And so Mr. 
Gibbons every morning ordered 
the porterhouse steaks to be cut, 


and in due time the cut itself came 
to be known all through Fly 
Market as ‘porterhouse,’ and 
eventually through all the mar- 
kets in the country. 


Literary Puzzles. 


Lirsrary puzzles, now the fa- 
shion, are not exactly a novelty. 
Anadvocate, named Marchant, took 
it into his head to write a long 
love-letter, from which the vowel a 
should be excluded. It exists, 
printed, but absurd. 


—_— 

In 1816, one Ronden outdid the 
love-letter by composing La Pidce 
sans A, which was acted (but only 
up to the commencement of the 
last scene) at the Théatre des 
Variétés, drawing a crowded house 
to witness the first performance of 
this dramatic oripple. The cur- 
tain rose. Duvai entered from 
one side of the stage, and Men- 
gozzi from the other. The first 
words uttered by the latter person- 
age were ‘Ah, monsieur! vous 
voila !’ at which the whole audience 
burst into a roar of laughter. It 
was a curious beginning for ‘A 
Piece without an A.’ Luckily, 
Mengozzi was within earshot of the 
prompter, and corrected his mistake 
with ‘Eh, monsieur! yous voici !’ 

we — 

A more successfully-solved puz- 
zle is related by M. Oscar Comet- 
tant, in his Le Danemark tel qu'il 
est—‘ Denmark as it is.’ The fa- 
vourite actress at the time of his 
visit was Madame Heiberg, who 
could charm the public by a word, 
® gesture, and even by silence. 
At times, she made herself under- 


stood without uttering a syllable 
or making a movement. In such 
cases, mute immobility was trans- 
muted into eloquence, and the 
whole scene was filled with her 
presence. In consequence of this 
gift, an enterprising dramatist 
wrote for her a piece entitled Wo. 
Daring the first half of the piece, 
she had only this one word to pro- 
nounce, and she pronounced it 
nineteen times. But such was 
the marvellous suppleness of her 
voice and physiognomy, that she 
made the simple monosyllable ‘ No’ 
a vehicle for the most diverse ex- 
pressions of meaning. Those nine- 
teen Noes conveyed nineteen dif- 
ferent thoughts, each one perfectly 
characterised by the clever artist’s 
mode of utterance. 


—o— 

This same Madame Heiberg is, 
or was, the widow of the eminent 
writer whose name she bears. Be- 
fore becoming acquainted with her 
future husband, she was engaged 
to a man quite unsuited to her, 
and principally remarkable for his 
excessive avarice. One fine spring 
day, the gentleman hired a carriage 
by the hour, to take them for a 
drive in the Park near Copenhagen. 
Thinking, perhaps, that his money, 
like time, was flying quickly, he 
sat sulky all the while, without 
saying aword, At last, the young 
lady, resenting the affront, broke 
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LWAYS say a kind word if you can, if only that it may 

come in, perhaps, with singular opportuneness, entering 

some mournful man’s darkened room like a beautiful firefly, 

whose happy circumvolutions he cannot but watch, forget- 
ting his many troubles ARTHUR HELPs. 





silence, at the same time opening 
both the carriage-doors. ‘ The best 
we can do, sir, is to make an end 
ofit atonce. You will get out on 
that side, while I get out on this. 
Adieu! ‘ Who, then,’ he asked, 
‘has to pay for the carriage? 
—~— 


At the beginning of the present 
century, a trick was played on a 
learned antiquary, by a student 
who pretended to have found, on 
the heights of Montmartre, an 
ancient stone bearing the inscrip- 
tion: C.E..... _ «SR ts 
Iam. .... Bee. .... LAD 
ees  * * were eee 
Many members of the Académie 
des Inscriptions were said to have 
been caught by it. The more they 
cudgelled their brains, the further 
they wandered from the interpreta- 
tion thereof. Whereas, the letters, 


read straight on, would have told 
them that ‘C'est ici le chemin des 


ie o¢ were 
‘ This is the path for donkeys.’ 
— @e 

When Voltaire brought out his 
tragedy of Orestes, the pit tickets 
were marked, nobody knew why, 
with the initial letters of Horace’s 
verse—Omne tulit punctum qui mis- 
cuit Utile Dulei ; ‘ He has carried 
every point who combines the Use- 
fal with the Pleasant ;’ O. T. P. 
Q. M. U. D.—exactly as they were 
inscribed on the drop-curtain of the 
theatre. Contemporary wits in- 
terpreted the mystery by, Oreste, 
tragédie pitoyable que Monsieur 
Voltaire donne ; ‘ Orestes, a piti- 
able tragedy given by Monsieur 
Voltaire.’ 


Scottish Anecdotes. 


A Free Kink elder, apparently 
coming from the parish church, 
was met by the late Dr. Norman 
Macleod, who at once said to him, 
* Well, Mr. Mackay, I am glad to 
see that you have been at the 
church’ ‘Not I,’ indignantly re- 
plied the elder; ‘not I, indeed, 
Dr. Macleod; I nae been to no 
sic Erastian a place! And forbye 
that, wha wad be seen gaun tae a 
kirk that carries a lie on its face f 
This was an allusion to the church 
clock, which had been long out of 
repair, was stopped, and therefore 
only told the time correctly twice 
within the twenty-four hours. Dr. 
Norman said nothing for a while, 
and the two walked steadily on, 
when suddenly the minister of the 
barony observed, ‘I never noticed 





till just now, Mr. Mackay, what a 
fine head of hair you have for one 
of your years.’ ‘I’m surprised at 
ye, doctor,’ said the other; ‘I aye 
thocht ye had kent that for the 
last five-and-twenty years I hae 
worn a wig.’ ‘0,’ protested Dr. 
Norman Macleod, ‘I never sus- 
pected that a man of your piety and 
uprightness would for a quarter of 
2 century carry a lie on your head.’ 


—io— 

The late Rev. Dr. Gillan of Inch- 
innan, a venerable minister of 
the Scotch Church, had a dry and 
ready humour. Among the many 
stories told of him I have not seen 
the following: Dr. Gillan had a 
numerous progeny; and on one 
occasion, when he had gone to a 
country parish to preach for a 
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ITERATURE is full of coincidences, which some love 


to believe plagiarisms. 


There are thoughts always 


abroad in the air, which it takes more wit to avoid than to hit 
upon.—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





friend, conversation at the tea- 
table in the ‘manse’ turned on the 
subject of the doctor's family. 
‘What a singular thing, doctor,’ 
remarked the hostess, ‘that all 
your sons should come first, and 
the rest of the family be made up 
of girls!’ ‘Not at all, ma'am, 
not at all,’ rejoined the sturdy old 
clergyman ; ‘“ my ‘prentice han’ 
I tried on man, and syne I made 
the lasses, O !”’ 


3 


An old Scottish dame, rather 
too fond of ‘the mountain dew,’ 
was one day ‘ unco’ drouthie,’ and 
without funds wherewith to pro- 
vide ‘a drappie.’ She thought 
there was a chance of getting it on 
credit from a public-house near ; so, 
summoning her little granddaugh- 
ter, she said, ‘ Lassie, gang round 


to Donald MacCallum and bring 
me a gill) Tell him I'll pay him 
i’ the morning.’ Back came the 
damsel with a refusal. Donald 
declined to part with his whisky 
without cash. Eager and irritated, 
the old woman cast about for some 
means of ‘raising the wind,’ and 
her eye fell upon the family Bible. 
‘ Here, lassie,’ she said, ‘ gie him 
this, and tell him to keep it until I 
bring the siller.’ Off went the 
little messenger, whosoon returned, 
however, bearing the Bible. Don- 
ald was obdurate. ‘He says he 
maun hae the bawbees first, granny.’ 
With an angry snort the old grand- 
mother threw up her arms and 
exclaimed, ‘Losh, did onybody 
ever hear the like o’ that! The 
man will neither tak my word nor 
the Word o’ God for a gill o’ 
whuskey !’ 


The Psychology of Kissing. 


Tue bard who rapturously ex- 
claimed, ‘One kiss more, sweet, 
soft as the’ ef cetera, knew very 
little about it. In these days the 
analysis of the kiss is subtler than 
it was wont to be. Moreover, have 
we not ‘unkissed kisses’? In Ame- 
rica the newspaper reporters or 
fine-art critics have carried their 
investigations into the psychology 
of the kiss to an extent which nei- 
ther Swinburne nor the bard of 
‘The Sunflower and Lily’ have yet 
reached. Speaking of the Abbot 
kiss, a Western reporter says there 
is something about it which stimu- 
lates investigation. Another de- 
clares that it has breadth, but no 
depth, and a third detects a secta- 
rian flavour in it. A fourth insists 
that it is ‘cut bias.’ ‘There was,’ 


says another judge of osculation, 
‘the Platonic kiss of Kellogg, 
who used to fling them like icicles 
with her finger-tips, and, as Sher. 
Campbell once said, there were 
chilblains in them.’ ‘Then there 
was the Presbyterian kiss of Ada 
Dyas, who used to plant it on Mon- 
tague’s left ear or on the back of 
his neck, and always created an 
impression in the gallery that she 
had bit him; and the Lotta bubble, 
which always sounded like the 
pulling of a cork, and seemed to 
be a number of linkéd kisses effer- 
vescing; and the Corinthian kiss 
of Wainwright—a severe affair, 
somewhat motherly, and, when 
dropped upon a stock-actor, always 
frightened him a little bit; and 
the Carey kiss—ah ! the romantic 
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To be sure they will, and, egad! serve your best 


thoughts as gipsies do stolen children—disfigure them 
to make them pass for their own!—RICHARD BRINSLEY 


SHERIDAN. 





Carey kiss, that never began any- 
where and never ended—that ran 
down the back and tingled in the 
arms and legs, and made the hair 
stand on end, and was accompanied 
with laughter, whose echoes were 


undying ; and the cavernous Sol- 
dene kiss, that oped its ponderous 
and marble jaws, with a report like 
the bursting of an indiarubber bal- 
loon !’ 


Never Content / 


THere was a tout, or horse- 
watcher (to use the politer epithet), 
a Jew, who very early one morning 
picked up a roll of bank-notes on 
Newmarket Heath. The uncon- 
sidered trifles had been dropped 
near ‘the ring on the flat’ the 
afternoon before. ‘What have 
you got there, Mo? exclaimed a 
brother tout; ‘lucky as usual.’ 


‘ Lucky, you call it?’ grumbled the 
man in reply, rapidly turning 
over the notes, the expression of 
his face becoming more discon- 
tented as he examined figure after 
figure in each corner of the pieces 
of paper. ‘Lucky! s’welp me! 
Lucky it is! All fivers—not a 
—— tenner among ’em !” 


A Special Correspondent in ‘the Wrong Box.’ 


A Frencn newspaper special 
correspondent was invited to a con- 
cert, given by the Copenhagen 
Philharmonic Society, and assigned 
a place in the box reserved by the 
Administration. Between the parts, 
wishing to go out, instead of turn- 
ing to the left he followed a cor- 
ridor to the right, and suddenly 
found himself in the midst of five 
or six ladies of most aristocratic 
appearance, and evidently belong- 
ing to the very highest society. 
With the ladies was a gentleman 
of rare distinction. Naturally, the 
intruder raised his hat ; the ladies 
and the gentleman bowed slightly 
to acknowledge the salutation. 
Then, believing himself in a public 
place, the correspondent replaced 
his hat; at which the ladies’ coun- 
tenances manifested a slight sur- 
prise, while the gentleman’s lips 
curled with a good-natured smile. 
On finding the door opposite to 
that by which he had entered 
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locked, the wanderer had to return 
to his place as he came, after 
another salute. The grand air and 
unmistakable nobility of those per- 
sonages struck him. Moreover, 
on resuming his seat, he thought 
he must have seen their photo- 
graphs somewhere. ‘ Who, if you 
please,’ he inquired of the person 
sitting beside him, ‘are the dis- 
tinguished-looking party in the 
side box opposite? ‘The gentle- 
man, Monsieur, is Christian IX., 
King of Denmark, and the ladies 
belong to the royal family.’ While 
the correspondent’s face was being 
suffused with blushes, he could 
distinctly hear the King inquire of 
a chamberlain, at the same time 
discreetly pointing him out, ‘ Who 
is that Monsieur? ‘Sire, his 
name is Oscar Comettant. He 
was sent here by the French jour- 
nal Le Sidcle to follow the opera- 
tions of the [Schleswig-Holstein] 
war.’ ‘ Very good,’ said Christian 
P 
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HE history of any private family, however humble, could 

it be fully related for five or six generations, would 

illustrate the state and progress of society better than the most 
elaborate dissertation —SOUTHEY. 





IX., directing his attention to the 
performance, which then recom- 
menced. Poor M. Comettant, con- 
fused and annoyed at his awkward 
misadventure in having resumed 
his hat in the presence of royal 
ladies, whom the highest destinies 
awaited, and of a reigning sovereign 
now the father of the King of 
Greece, the Empress of Russia, 


and the Princess of Wales, tor- 
mented himself to know whether 
he ought to offer humble apolo- 
gies, or what. He did the best 
thing one can do after getting into 
a mess—i.e. nothing. This was 
the only time he ever saw King 
Christian IX., and he confesses 
that he is not proud of it. 


A Queer Sentence. 


‘Tue age has grown so picked’ 
one only chances now and then on 
@ provincial mayor, alderman, or 
town councillor, who, upon the bench 
or in the council chamber, makes 
a laughing-stock of himself and 
of his office. The descendants of 
Dogberry are few and far between. 
It seems like ‘ centuries ago’ that 
the mayor of a South Durham 
borough, in replying, on a great 
occasion, to the toast of the even- 
ing, namely his own health and 


that of the members of the cor- 
poration, of which he was the dis- 
tinguished head, exclaimed, with 
visible emotion, ‘ Well, all I can 
say, gentlemen, is, we goes it 
like bricks! Dogberry is not 
dead ; and yet, not so very long 
ago, at a borough by no means 
remote from that just mentioned, 
the worthy chief magistrate sen- 
tenced a prisoner to be imprisoned 
for a term of six calendar weeks ! 


A Neat Denial. 


A FAcETIoUs journalist, wishing 
to ‘take a rise’ out of Léon Gozlan, 
inserted the following paragraph 
among the odds and ends of his 
paper: ‘M. Léon Gozlan was at 
one time a sailor, and while serving 
on board a brig not only caused 
the crew to mutiny, but also killed 
the captain.’ In the very next 
number of the journal appeared a 
letter, addressed to the editor by 


the author of the Notaire de Chan- 
tilly. Tt ran thus : ‘ Monsieur,— 
You say that I have been a sailor, 
which is quite true; that I caused 
the crew of a brig to mutiny, and 
then killed the captain, which is 
also perfectly correct. But you 
forget to add a detail which may 
particularly interest your readers ; 
after killing the captain, I ate 
him /—Lion Goz.an.’ 


Hanging Considered as one of the Fine Arts. 
in all gravity, wrote a journalistic 
admirer of the American Marwood. 
Until the lives of our illustrious 
hangmen are written our know- 
ledge of the peculiarities of the 
fraternity must, of necessity, re- 


‘Tue most skilful hangman this 
city (New York) ever contained is 
George W. Isaacs, who for many 
years held the office of Deputy- 
Sheriff, and was noted for the neat- 
ness of his gallows method.’ So, 
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do,’ he replied, ‘I go and do it.’ 
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OME one asked Sir Walter Raleigh, of whom it was said 
he ‘could toil terribly,’ ‘How do you accomplish so 
much, and in so short a time? 
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‘When I have anything to 





main scant. The Jate lamented Mr. 
Calcraft was understood to be an 
enthusiastic cultivator of gera- 
niums, What Mr. Askerne’s hob- 
bies were, other than getting into 
debt (he was taken, at his own 
request, from the debtors’ side, in 
York Castle, to hang the prisoner 
Dove), is not generally known. 
Neither are we acquainted with 
the habits and customs, apart from 
those which testified to his huge 
enjoyment of every kind of ‘ gal- 
lows method,’ of the remarkable 
agricultural gentleman named 
Evans, who, on Mr. Calcraft’s 
death, applied for the geranium- 


grower’s berth. Mr. George W. 
Isaacs, of New York City, obvi- 
ously belongs to the order of hu- 
morous hangmen. Not quite so 
unctuously comic as the round 
little fellow in Quentin Durward, 
nor so grim as the brute in 
Barnaby Rudge, but, nevertheless, 
a humorist. ‘Isaacs was in early 
life a sailor, and, in this manner, 
learned how to handle a rope. He 
preferred a cord of Italian hemp, 
such as they use when heaving the 
lead ; and, in his opinion, no rope 
should be used twice, as, to quote 
his words, “one stretch takes the 
life out of it.”’ No doubt. 


Two Sharp Cuts. 


Deata threw his dart at H—don’s heart ; 
But how was he astounded, 


When from the part, 


as with a dart, 


The weapon quick rebounded ! 


‘Ho, ho!’ says Death, and drew his breath, 
* My slaught’ring arm you mock it ; 
But here’s a blow shall lay you low ; 
And smote him through the pocket. 
—~9— 
Satrricat Eprtaps on Bisnor Bonner. 
If Heaven be pleased when sinners cease to sin, 
If Hell be pleased when sinners enter in, 
If Earth be pleased whene’er it lose a knave, 
Then all are pleased, for Bonner’s in his grave. 


Ladies Pastimes. 


Nor long since an eminent Ger- 
man traveller described the fashion- 
able English ladies of the present 
day as intolerably dull, predish, 
and uninteresting, without a spark 
of natural gaiety or fun. Such a 
complaint from a stolid Teuton 
seems strange, and without doubt 
is founded upon very mistaken 


notions of English social life. Pos- 
sibly this carping critic mistakes 
boisterousness for gaiety, and for- 
wardness for fun. He is an 

too late. He should have been 
able to visit England in the last 
century, and then he would per- 
haps have found that the humours 
of a London season were more in 
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TRAVELLER solicits an order, and receives fos 
reply : ‘I have no order to give but that you will put 


on your hat and walk!’ 


He obeys, and shortly after returnsy 


‘Well, sir, said he,‘ I trust your former order was executed 


to your satisfaction. 


Can I do nothing else for you?’ 


His 


wit and good-humour succeeded. 





accordance with his views of live- 
liness. Here are some pictures 
which would probably delight him. 
‘We have a young lady here,’ 
writes Gay, ‘that is very particular 
in her desires. I have known 
some young ladies who, if ever 
they prayed, would ask for some 
equipage or title, a husband or 
matadores. But this lady, who 
is but seventeen, and has 30,0007. 
to her fortune, places all her 
wishes on a pot of good ale! When 
her friends, for the sake of her 
shape and complexion, would dis- 
suade her from it, she answers 
with the truest sincerity that by 
the loss of shape and complexion 
she could only lose a husband, 
whereas ale is her passion.’ What 
an acquisition that lady would 
have been to Hans Breitman’s 
famous ‘ barty,’ and how she would 
have made the ‘lager beer’ van- 
ish ! 
—— 

Here is another picture of maids- 
of-honour and their diversions in 
the season, among them beautiful, 
jolly Mary Bellenden, represented 
by her contemporaries as ‘the 
most perfect creature ever known.’ 
Pope introduces us to a whole bevy 
of them in a pleasant letter. ‘I 
went,’ he says, ‘ by water to Hamp- 
ton Court, and met the Prince, with 
all his ladies, on horseback, com- 
ing from hunting. Mrs. Bellenden 
and Mrs. Lepell took me into pro- 
tection, contrary to the laws against 
harbouring Papists, and gave me 
a dinner, with something I liked 
better—an opportunity of conver- 
sation with Mrs. Howard. We 
all agreed that the life of a maid- 


of-honour was of all things the 
most miserable, and wished that 
all women who envied it had a 
specimen of it. To eat Westphalia 
ham of a morning, ride over 
hedges and ditches on borrowed 
hacks, come home in the heat of 
the day with a fever and (what is 
worse a hundred times) with a red 
mark on the forehead from an un- 
easy hat—all this may qualify 
them to make excellent wives for 
hunters, As soon as they wipe off 
the heat of the day they must sim- 
per an hour and catch cold in the 
princess’s apartment; from thence 
to dinner with what appetite they 
may; and after that till midnight 
work, walk, or think—which way 
they please. Miss Lepell walked 
with me three or four hours by 
moonlight, and met no creature of 
any quality but the King, who 
gave audience to the Vice-Cham- 
berlain all alone under the garden- 
wall,’ 
—%+— 

But they could play at high 
jinks sometimes, and they were 
somewhat hoydenish in their man- 
ners, as the following anecdote, 
humorously told by Walpole to 
Sir Horace Mann, will prove : 

‘There has been,’ he writes, 
‘a great fracas at Kensington. 
One of the mesdames (George IL.’s 
daughters) pulled the chair from 
under Countess Delorme at cards, 
who, being provoked that her 
monarch was diverted at her dis- 
grace, with the malice of a hobby- 
horse gave him just such another 
fall. But alas! the monareh, like 
Louis XIV., is mortal in the part 
that touched the ground, and was 
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N atheist is but a mad ridiculous derider of piety ; but a 
hypocrite makes a sober jest of God and religion ; he 

finds it easier to be upon his knees than to.rise to a good 
action ; like an impudent debtor, who goes every day to talk 
familiarly to his creditor, without ever paying what he owes.— 


POPE. 





so burt and so angry that the 
Countess is disgraced, and her 
German rival (Lady Yarmouth) 
remains in the sole and quiet pos- 
session of her royal master’s favour. 


—e 

The following challenge, issued 
by Lady Butterfield, proves too 
that the women of ‘the teacup 
days of patch and hoop’ could 
hold their own at masculine sports: 
‘This is to give notice to all my 
honoured masters and ladies, and 
the rest of my loving friends, that 
my Lady Butterfield gives a chal- 
lenge to ride a horse, to leap a 
horse, or run on foot, or holloa, 
with any woman in England seven 
years younger, but not a day older, 
because 1 won’t undervalue myself, 
being now seventy-four years of 
age. My feast will be the last 
Wednesday of this month, April, 
when there will be good entertain- 
ment for that day and all the year 
after,in Wanstead, in Essex.’ This 
cartel of defiance to the sex was 
issued annually ; but we have never 
heard that there was any Amazon 
who picked up the gauntlet. It 
was before the time of ‘ Mrs.’ 


Thornton, who rode for thousands 
of guineas and hogsheads of claret 
at Doncaster and York, and beat 
even the ‘crack’ jockey Frank 
Buckle himself; otherwise Lady 
Butterfield might have found a 
foewoman worthy of her steel in 
the mistress of the eccentric owner 
of Thornton Royal. 
— % 

Bat the ladies of that time must 
have been singularly simple and 
unaffected in their tastes, and free- 
and-easy in their manners. When 
Beau Fielding, a mighty fine gen- 
tleman, was courting the lady 
whom he married, he treated her 
and her companion at his lodgings 
to a supper from the tavern, and 
after supper they sent out for a 
fiddler—three of them. ‘Fancy 
the three,’ says Thackeray, ‘in a 
great wainscoted room in Covent 
Garden or Soho, lighted by two 
or three candles in silver sconces, 
some grapes, and a bottle of Flo- 
rence wine on the table, and the 
honest fiddler playing old tunes in 
quaint minor keys, as the beau 
takes out one lady after the other 
and solemnly dances with her!’ 


Rough upon Mr. Gladstone. 


Wuew Mr. T. P. O’Connor, the 
member for Galway, was honoured 
with a reception at ‘ the hub of the 
universe,’/ Mr. Wendell Phillips 
delivered a tar-barrel speech, which 
emotional Irish-Americans, writing 
home to their friends, pronounced 
‘thrilling.’ His cue was to smite 
Gladstone, and verily he smote 
him hip and thigh. Addressing a 
somewhat shamrocky audience, the 
great Wendell felt, no doubt, that 


a touch or two of Sir Boyle Roche 
was expected from him, and, be- 
hold ! those touches were be- 
stowed. This was one: ‘I don’t 
believe,’ said he, ‘there is a drop 
of Liberal blood in all of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s body. (Cheers.) From 
the crown of his head to the sole 
of his feet there isn’t a drop of 
blood that looks forward—not 
one; every one looks backward. 
(Loud cheers.)’ 
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HE last best fruit which comes to late perfection, even 

in the kindliest soil, is tenderness towards the bad, for- 
bearance towards the unforbearing, warmth of heart towards 
the cold, philanthropy towards the misanthropic—JEAN PAUL 


FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 





To a Friend Studying German. 


Vitu’st dou learn de Deutsche 
Sprache ? 
Denn set it on your card, 

Dat all the nouns have shenders, 
Und de shenders all are hard. 
Dere ish also dings called pro- 

noms, 
Vitch it’s shoost ash vell to 
know ; 
Boot ach! de verbs or 
words— 
Dey’ll work you bitter woe. 


Vill’st dou learn de Deutsche 
Sprache ? 
@ Den you allatag moost go 
To sinfonies, sonatas, 
Or an oratorio. 
Vhen you dinks you knows ’pout 
musik 
More ash any other man, 
Be sure de soul of Deutschland 
Into your soul ish ran. 


Vill’st dou learn de 
Sprache ? 
Dou moost eat apout a peck 
A week of stinging sauerkraut, 
Und sefen pfoundts of speck, 
Mit Gott knows vot in vinegar, 
Und deuce knows vot in rum : 
Dish ish de only cerdain way 
To make de accents coom. 


Vill’st dou learn de Deutsche 
Sprache ? 
Brepare dein soul to shtand 
Soosh sendences ash ne'er vas 
heardt 
In any oder land. 
Till dou canst make parentheses 
Intwisted—ohne zahl— 
Dann wirst du erst Deutschfertig 


seyn, 
For a languashe idedl. 


time- 


Deutsche 


Vill’st dou learn de 
Sprache ? 
Du must mitout an fear 
Trink efery tay an gallon dry 
Of foamin’ Sherman bier. 
Und de more you trinks, pe certain, 
More Deutsch you'll surely pe ; 
For Gambrinus ish de Emperor 
Of de whole of Germany. 


Deutsche 


Vill’st dou learn de Deutsche 
Sprache ? 
Be sholly, bray, and treu, 
For dat veller is kein Deutscher 
Who ish not a sholly poy. 
Find out vot means Gemiithlich- 
keit, 
Und do it mitout fail, 
In Sang and Klang dein Leben- 
lang, 
A brick—ganz kreuzfidél. 


Vill’st dou learn de Deutsche 
Sprache ? 
If a shendleman dou art, 
Denn shtrike right indo Deutsch- 


Und get a schveetes heart. 
From Schwabenland or Sachsen, 

Vhere now dis writer pees ; 
Und de bretty girls all wachsen 

Shoost like aepples on de drees. 


Boot if thou bee’st a laty, 
Denn, on de oder hand, 

Take a blonde moustachioed lofer 
In de vine green Sherman land. 

Und if you shoost kit married 
(Vood mit vood soon makes a 


vire), 
You'll learn to sprechen Deutsch, 
mein kind, 
Ash fast ash you tesire. 
CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
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LEASURES of high flavour, like pine-apples, have the 
misfortune that, like pine-apples, they make the gums 
bleed.—JEAN PAUL FRIEDRICH RICHTER. 
Cultivate not only the cornfields of your mind, but the 
pleasure-grounds also.—ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 





Things New and Old. 


Here is an anecdote of the late 
George Miller (Royal Academy 
gold medallist), illustrative of the 
operations of the Council of the 
R.A., in relation to one of his con- 
tributions to the Exhibition. He 
sent a bust in clay; it was re- 
jected. The following year he 
submitted the same bust to the 
Council; it was accepted. The 
third year, having nothing else on 
hand, his sole contribution was the 
original bust, in clay, which wes 
exhibited / 

——o— 

* What do you call it?’ exclaimed 
a butcher, who knew his business 
and nothing more, to a highly-cul- 
tured well-read brother of the clea- 
ver. ‘ Antediluvian,’ replied the 
other. ‘And what d’ye mean by 
antediluvian? ‘A person born 
before the Flood was an antedilu- 
vian,’ rejoined the butcher of cul- 
ture, with an air of superiority. 
* Was he, now?’ replied his inter- 
locutor, with a sly twinkle in his 
eye, ‘was he? But you'll never 
persuade me that they were ail 
antediluvians that were born then. 
Come, now !’ 

—~e— 

A young American sculptor, 
who died recently, left behind him 
an unfinished statue called ‘ Absent- 
mindedness.’ In reference to the 
sad circumstance a Philadelphia 
journal remarks that ‘absence of 
mind is suggested by a great many 


statues that are standing about in 
American cities.’ 
—~o— 

It was the not uncommon cha- 
racteristic of two famous wits who 
belonged to the Punch set that 
they said the good thing which 
rose to their lips, without in the 
least considering who might be 
wounded thereby. The wit of one, 
however, was peculiarly waspish. 
On one occasion ‘at the club’ he 
was, with very questionable taste, 
railing against the Roman Catholic 
religion, and sneering at its pro- 
fessors. At length his friend lost 
all patience with him, and pro- 
tested. ‘ Come, now, don’t be un- 
just. For my part, I feel such a 
great respect for some of the mem- 
bers of that ancient Church, I have 
a good mind to become a Roman 
myself.’ ‘Do,’ replied the wasp, 
preparing for a personal sting, in 
which a portrait will be recognised, 
*do; and, if you take my advice, 
you will begin with your nose.’ 


to — 

While Cockburn was at the Bar 
he defended a prisoner who, in 
spite of all his efforts, was sen- 
tenced to be hanged on the 17th 
of the next month. The convict, 
after his condemnation, reproached 
his counsel with having failed to 


get justice done him. ‘ Never 
mind that,’ said Cockburn. ‘ Have 
a little patience, and justice will be 
done you on the 17th.’ 








A SHOWER-SONG. 


—_——>—_ 


I 


My heart was light and whole 
aboard— 
As I sculled swift by Hurley ford 
The rain began to patter— 
But when I saw in Hurley Lock 
That Naiad in a gingham frock, 
’*Twas quite another matter ! 
The banks are soft with mud and 
slosh, 
And shiny is each mackintosh, 
Each hat and coat well soaken : 
My spirits droop, and as I scan 
That Beauty in a trim randan, 
I fear my heart is broken! 
She hath a graceful little head, 
Her lips are ripe and round and 
red, 
Her teeth are short and pearly ; 
And on a rosy sun-kist cheek 


Her dimples play at hide-and- 
seek, 
Within the lock at Hurley! 


Il, 


I strive to make a mental note, 
The while she lounges in her boat 
Beneath the big umbrella. 
I wonder if they call her Nell, 
Or Beatrice, or Isabel, 
Or Violet, or Stella? 
Is she engaged to Stroke or Bow ? 
I would they could assure me 
now 

She loves to flirt with others ! 

Will stalwart Sculls e’er claim her 
hand ? 
How gladly would I understand 

Her Crew are naught but bro- 

thers ! 
Her hat with lilies is bedight, 
Her voice is low, her laugh is 
light, 

Her figure slight and girly. 
How cheerfully I'd take a trip, 
With such a Pilot for my ship, 

And sail away from Hurley! 


Ill. 


I wonder if her heart is true ? 
I know her eyes are peerless blue, 
Long lashes downward sweeping ; 
A snow-white ruff around her throat, 
Beneath her pouting petticoat 
A little foot out-peeping. 
O, is she wooed and is she won, 
Or is she very fond of fun ? 
I make a thousand guesses ! 
A sweet young face, so full of hope, 
A dainty hand on tiller-rope, 
And raindrops in her tresses. 
Three tiny rosebuds lightly rest 
Within the haven of her breast— 
Her locks are short and curly. 
The sun is gone! Down comes the rain ! 
I leave my heart cleft well in twain 
Within the Lock at Hurley ! 
J. ASHBY-STERRY. 
Hurley Lock, July 1882. 





